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In the history of literary industry, few in- 
stances will be found more impressively 
exemplary than the one we are about to 
record ; for though not diversified with inci- 
dent, or rendered attractive by adventure, 
it presents the instructive circumstance of 
intellectual energy working its way, unpre- 
pared by education, and unaided. by patron- 
age, from painful obscurity to honourable 
eminence. 

Mr. Jonn Britton‘was born at Kington 
St. Michael, in- Wiltshire, in the month of 
July, 1771. His father carried on busi- 
ness as a baker and maltster, with sufficient 
credit to support a family of ten children, 
till misfortunes, brought on by rivals in 
trade, and an ifmprovident connexion with 
a dishonest miller, reduced him to poverty, 
and hurried him to the grave, where he 
was soon followed by his afflicted widow. 

Previous to this calamity, John Britton, 
whose education had been limited to the 
scanty elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, was sent, at about the age of 
fourteen, to a maternal uncle at London, 
who held some situation in the Chancery 
office; and by whom he was apprenticed 
for six years to a wine merchant. This 
tedious period of servitude, was dragged 
through as a lengthened and galling chain, 
severe enough of itself, but peculiarly so to 
a weak constitution, which was now greatly 
impaired by constant confinement in damp, 
murky cellars. Here his occupation was 
an incessant course of labour, without im- 
provement; a continued round of the same 
employ, without any thing new to excite 
application, or amusement to relieve pre- 
sent fatigue, The porters in the business 
learnt as much as the apprentice ; but their 
situation was preferable to his, for they 
enjoyed annual salaries, or weekly wages, 
to invigorate hope, and reward diligence ; 
while to the articled drudge, there appeared 
no prospect of advancement beyond that of 
a servant; for which, however, by the decay 
of bodily health, he became daily disqua- 
lified. In this irksome and miserable 
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bondage, he ventured to remonstrate both 
with his master and his uncle; but without 
effect, for neither was the task of labour 
remitted by the one, nor any consolation 
afforded by the other. At length, when 
there seemed little chance of recovery, the 
wine merchant thought proper to give up 
the indentures about half a yéar before the 
expiration of the term ; and, as a further proof 
of his liberality, he presented the young man 
with two guineas, instead of the twenty, 
which had been stipulated for by agree- 
ment! 

It must here be observed, that during 
this subterraneous immurement, the ap- 
— would occasionally steal half an 

our in a morning, between seven and 
eight o’clock, to look at the sky, breathe a 
little fresh air, and visit two book-stalls in 
the vicinity of his prison cave. The rational 
food and medicine obtained from these 
sources, not only supported life, but fur- 
nished that information which enabled him 
to ascertain the seat of certain diseases, 
which had long preyed on his frame, and 
threatened his dissolution. The perusal of 
Cheselden’s Anatomy, Quincy’s Dispensa- 
tory, Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, Tissot 
on Sedentary Diseases, Cornaro on Health, 
and other works of a like kind, had a salu- 
tary effect in regulating his mode of living, 
and inducing observation. At this period, 
various books of a serious, scientific, or 
amusing description, had been read by him, 
as Ray on the Creation, Derham’s Astro 
and Physico Theology, Martin’s Philoso- 
phical works; and the novels of Fielding 
and Smollet. All this miscellaneous read- 
ing was by candle-light in the cellar, and 
at occasional intervals only. 

To compensate for the time thus ab- 
stracted from systematic duties, the student 
was compelled to labour with additional 
exertion, and to adopt the most rapid 
modes of performing his tasks. To bottle 
off, and cork a certain number of dozens of 
wine, was required for a day’s work, and 
as this, by management, could be done in 
ten or eleven hours, three or four hours 
were left for reading. Though dissipation 
was hereby guarded against, of mental im- 
provement there could be but little, in a 
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course so vague and desultory, without a 
literary friend, able and willing to impart 
information, and to give salutary advice. 

Towards the termination of his appren- 
ticeship, however, young Britton had the 
good oom, in his morning walks, to be- 
come acquainted with a watch-face painter 
named Essex, who, being fond of books, 
and of a communicative disposition, gladly 
encouraged the same turn in others. The 
intimacy with this practical philosopher was 
cultivated to advantage, not only in the 
acquisition of books, but in the proper ap- 
plication of the knowledge they imparted. 
The shop of Mr. Essex was resorted to by 
intelligent men, with some of whom, Mr. 
Britton, at the outset of life, formed an 
acquaintance, particularly the late Dr. 
Joseph Towers and Mr. Edward Brayley. 
The former, from being a journeyman 
printer, had already raised himself to lite- 
rary distinction; and the latter, though 
articled to a mechanical trade, was ex- 
tremely ardent for knowledge. He read 
with avidity, and early evinced talents for 
composition, both in prose and verse. A 
congeniality of taste soon ripened into 
friendship, and it is a curious fact, that a 
—_—- was entered into between Mr. 

ritton and Mr. Brayley, for the publica- 
tion of a ballad, or song, written by the 
latter, and entitled “The Guinea Pig.” 
This piece was allusive to the tax on wear- 
ing hair powder; and though slight enough 
in point of poetical merit, the subject made 
it popular. Many thousands, printed on a 
fine wire-wove paper, were sold at one 
penny each; but though entered at Sta- 
tioner’s hall, it was pirated by a noted 
= of such small wares, named 

vans, who boasted that he had circulated 
above 70,000 copies of the ballad, printed 
on common paper. 

Great events, it is said, spring from little 
causes; two large rivers in the west of 
England, arise under a bush in a desolate 
waste, and after meandering along in a gen- 
tle current for some miles, diverge at last, 
and, taking different directions, swell into 
magnificent streams, on whose banks towns 
of great commercial importance flourish, 
and on whose bosom ships of vast burden 
float in majestic dignity. Thus, we perceive 
that a number of works which now rank 
high in architectural and topographical lite- 
rature, may be traced to the publication of 
an ephemeral ballad. For the present, 
however, the association did not augur such 
effects ; and Mr. Britton, little thinking of 
authorship as a profession, engaged in diffe- 
rent employments, sometimes as clerk to a 
wine merchant, and at others to an attorney. 





By writing an occasional essay for the 
Sporting Magazine, he became known to 
the late Mr. Wheble, the printer and pro- 
— who, on hearing he was a native of 
Viltshire, informed him that he had some 
years before undertaken to publish by sub- 
scription the Beauties of thateounty. Owing, 
however, to other engagements, the work 
was never proceeded with; but being desir- 
ous of redeeming his pledge, he now urged 
Mr. Britton to take it up, and complete 
the design. Though wholly unacquainted 
with topography, he consented, and entered 
upon a course of research necessary for the 
task on which he had embarked. This 
roduced a renewal of the connexion with 
Ir. Brayley; and while the two friends 
were thus employed, they were induced by 
another bookseller, Mr. Hood of the Poul- 
try, to compile the “ Beauties of England 
and Wales.” In order to qualify them- 
selves the better for this important under- 
taking, they resolved, very judiciously, to 
make pedestrian excursions in different parts 
of the kingdom. This plan they carried 
into execution in the summer and autumn 
of 1799, by perambulating the whole of 
North Wales, and returning through Che- 
shire to the metropolis. 

The Beauties of Wiltshire came out the 
year following, and then the great work 
commenced with the account of Bedford- 
shire. The necessity of personal observa- 
tion being now obvious, Mr. Britton visited 
many parts of that county, as well as Berk- 
shire and Buckinghamshire, transmitting 
his church notes and other memoranda to 
his coadjutor in town. As the work pro- 
ceeded, Mr. Brayley travelled over Cam- 
bridgeshire, Derbyshire, Durham, Hert- 
fordshire, Huntingdonshire, Kent, and other 
counties ; while Devonshire, Cornwall, 
Essex, Hampshire, Wilts, Dorset, and 
Northampton, were visited by Mr. Britton. 
In addition to these surveys, other persons 
were employed to inspect the midland, 
northern, and eastern counties. 

At the outset, some difference arose be- 
tween the publisher and editors, on the 
manner in which the descriptive part should 
be executed ; the former wishing to con- 
fine the Beauties wholly to gentlemen’s seats 
and picturesque scenery, omitting antiquities 
and natural curiosities, which the con- 
ductors were for introducing. Under these 
circumstances, two other works arose in the 
hands of different publishers, one entitled, 
“‘The Architectural Antiquities,” edited by 
Mr. Britton; and the other, “The Anti- 
quarian and Topographical Cabinet,” by 
Mr. Brayley. The Architectural Antiquities 
were nine years and two months in pro- 
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gress, and extended to four quarto volumes, 
comprising two hundred and seventy-eight 
engravings, and a large body of letter-press. 
This work, which cost the proprietors more 
than eight thousand pounds, was intended to 
be, what it chiefly is, a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of views of ancient buildings, with a 
few plans, sections, and elevations. 

By way of supplement to this valuable 
work, the author published a volume en- 
titled, “A Chronological History, and Gra- 
phic Illustrations of Christian Architecture 
in England,” with eighty-six engravings. 
Speaking of this performance, an ingenious 
critic in the Literary Gazette says, “We ob- 
serve that Mr. Britton is desirous of giving 
a new name to the style which his work is 
intended to elucidate, and to call it Chris- 
tian Architecture, as being more apposite 
than the commonly received appellation of 
Gothic. That Gothic is not an appropriate 
term, we acknowledge; but that Christian 
is an entirely correct one to supersede it, 
we do not feel convinced. The architec- 
ture of the middle ages was of extreme 
variety, and these the author endeavours to 
comprehend under five divisions, rejecting 
the Yedesca of Vasari, the Gottica of Pal- 
ladio, the Gothic and Saracenic of Wren, 
the short-lived English of the Antiquarian 
Society, the round-arched Savon, and the 
larger Norman, the Plantagenet, and all 
the varieties of these styles. But our im- 
pression is, that no generic name can com- 
prehend the multitude of manners, which 
mark different periods of our architecture, 
and that we must be content to recognize 
them either by centuries or particular qua- 
lities; it may be eras, as British, Roman, 
Saxon, Danish, Norman; or it may be 
dates, of the reign of William or Edward ; 
or it may be style, circular, pointed, plain, 
decorated, &c.: but in truth, the edifices 
must be defined to be understood, and 
every term yet invented as a general term, 
is of necessity vague and unintelligible. For 
ourselves, we believe that every original 
style of architecture was produced by copy- 
ing after the forms of rude natural mate- 
rials; Grecian capitals from sacrificial horns, 
and wreaths of flowers; pointed as well as 
round arches, from plants bent into bowers, 
or arbour temples; round windows from 
flowers, columns and clustered pillars from 
single or united stems, the fluted column 
perhaps from fasciculi of sticks: and that 
thus the same first simple styles may have 
originated, not each in one country, but in 
many; and that the distinctive alterations 
afterwards made may perhaps be fixed by 
antiquarian research, but the beginning 
never.” 





We have extracted this curious disquisi- 
tion for the sake of a remark or two on the 
subject. Agreeing with the reviewer that 
the appellation Christian Architecture is 
not strictly appropriate, we are still of opi- 
nion that a generic name might properly be 
given to this species of architecture, and 
that is the Oriental, for whoever has glan- 
ced at the views of Hodges and other 
draughtsmen, must be satisfied that the 
pointed arch, and most of the distinctions 
of the kind of building called Gothic, ori- 
ginated in that region, where the banyan- 
tree, no doubt, gave the idea of long-drawn 
aisles, and high-imbowered roofs, to keep out 
the scorching rays of the sun. It should 
also be observed, that no less a man than 
bishop Warburton advanced -the very prin- 
ciple here suggested, in regard to the fluted 
columns and round arches, though the 
learned prelate was not acquainted with 
the style of architecture prevalent in Hin- 
doostan. 

The reviewer, ina subsequent paragraph, 
says, that “‘ wicker work and wood were 
probably almost the sole materials em- 
ployed in church building, till the time of 
the Norman conquest.” This is partly 
true, but not wholly so; but it is surpris- 
ing, that a writer, in treating this subject, 
should not have noticed so ordinary a book 
as Staveley’s History of Churches, where the 
figure of a wicker building of the kind here 
stated, is given from Spelman’s Annals, 
and said to have oieel | at Glastonbury. 
That the first churches were of this humble 
character, we readily believe ; but it is cere 
tain, that long before the Norman conquest, 
a style of superior elegance prevailed in this 
kingdom. 

On completing the Architectural Anti- 
quities, our indefatigable author, whose 
spirit of research expanded with his acqui- 
sitions and application, began a kindred 
work, under the title of “ The Cathedral 
Antiquities of England.” Both publica- 
tions were expressly devoted to the same 
subject, and jointly tended to illustrate the 
arts, customs, and religious and civil pecu- 
liarities of our ancestors, in their various 
stages of progressive civilization and refine- 
ment. Of the cathedrals, ten have already 
been published, and the rest are in prepa- 
ration. In the letter-press of these works, 
the author has given a condensed and per- 
spicuous narrative of all the principal events 
connected with each sacred edifice ; pointed 
out the different styles, eras, and charac- 
teristic features of the architecture, besides 
adding biographical anecdotes of the pre- 
lates, with lists of the several dignitaries. 

In connexion with these splendid eccle- 
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siastical works, must be mentioned two 
others of distinguished merit, originality, 
and elegance; the History and Illustration 
of Redcliffe Church, Bristol; and the His- 
tory and Antiquities of Bath Abbey Church. 
The labours which have been enumerated, 
might, it should seem, have sufficed for the 
extended life of one man; but the enthu- 
siasm of genius increases by exertion, and 
the truth is abundantly verified in the pre- 
sent history. Instead of resting on his oars, 
and seeking repose, after along and fa- 
tiguing cruise, Mr. Britton derived from 
his pursuits, like some of our great navi- 
gators, a spirit for fresh discoveries. 

At various intervals he has produced the 
“‘ History of Corsham House, in Wilts, the 
Seat of Mr. Paul Methuen ;” a quarto vo- 
lume on the far-famed “ Fonthill Abbey ;” 
a “ Catalogue Raisonné of the Cleveland 
House Gallery of Pictures, belonging to the 
Marquess of Stafford ;” another quarto, 
entituled, “ The Fine Arts of the English 
School ;” a descriptive account of the 
house of Mr. Soane, the architect, under 
the title of “ The Union of Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting ;” the “ Architec- 
tural Antiquities cf Normandy, in illustra- 
tion of the drawings and engravings of 
Messrs. Pugin and Le Keux;” and * Ar- 
chitectural Illustrations of the Public Build- 
ings of London,” in two volumes: the first 
dedicated, by permission, to the King ; and 
the second, also by permission, to Prince 
Leopold, This work contains ample and 
well-written accounts of the metropolitical 
and parish churches, the theatres, bridges, 
bank, law courts, Carlton House, Somerset 
House, the old and new colleges of physi- 
cians, Westminster Hall, Mansion House, 
and many of the town residences and galle- 
ries of the nobility. 

About the same time with this valuable 
publication, appeared an elegant volume, 
bearing the title of “‘ Picturesque Views of 
‘the English Cities, from drawings by G. F. 
Robson.” To this performance is prefixed 
an ingenious address by the editor, who has 
announced as supplementary to, and eluci- 
datory of, the views, what he calls the 
*¢ Picturesque Antiquities of the English 
Cities, consisting of a series of prints, illus- 
trating the most interesting ancient build- 
ings, street scenery, and various fragments 
of old time, still remaining in the cities of 
England ; accompanied by historical and 
descriptive accounts of the subjects, as well 
as of the popular characteristics of each 
place.” This novel design, which it is in- 
tended to publish in six portions, each in- 
cluding ten engravings and four wood cuts, 
will commence with the city of York, as 
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presenting perhaps more singular features 
and objects in its architectural remains, 
than any other place of the kingdom. 

Copious and important, however, as this 
list is, it does not comprehend the whole of 
the literary labours of Mr. Britton; for 
while engaged on distinct works, sufficient, 
one would think, to engross all the thought 
and time of the author, he contributed nu- 
merous articles of topography to the great 
Cyclopedia of Dr. ny sited e- 
says on archaiological and antiquarian sub- 
jects to Aikin’s Annual Review, some inge- 
nieus memoirs and papers in a miscella- 
neous volume, intituled, “ The Fine Arts of 
the English School,” and others in “The 
Magazine of Fine Arts.” Further, he has 
revised, and almost rewritten, that very use- 
ful manual, “ The Picture of London ;” 
and for the elegant cabinet edition of Shak- 
speare, printed by Whittingham, he wrote a 
biographical and critical introduction. 

Here we have occasion to notice Mr. 
Britton in another capacity ; and one which 
might perhaps be least expected from the 
general nature of his occupations. On the 
6th of September, 1819, being the fiftieth 
year from Garrick’s celebrated jubilee, our 
indefatigable author delivered a lecture on 
the peculiar and characteristic merits of 
Shakspeare, in the Town Hall of Stratford. 
The auditors were admitted by tickets, at 
three shillings each, and the profits were 
applied to the benefit of the charity schools 
of the town. 

In the same year we find Mr. Britton 
exerting himself to procure the redress of an 
evil, under which he, in common with men 
of science and letters in general, labours, to 
the disgrace of the legislature and the go- 
vernment. We allude to the copyright act 
passed in 1814, as was ironically pretended, 
for the encouragement of learning, though 
how learning can be fostered or protected 
by exacting no less than eleven copies 
of every printed work, to be furnished gra- 
tis, to the universities and other public insti- 
tutions, is difficult to comprehend, Against 
this odious oppression, petitions were pre- 
sented to parliament, and evidence was 
heard in a committee of the House of Com- 
mons upon the subject. But though it was 
proved to a demonstration, that the tax 
actually operated as a remora upon litera- 
ture; neither facts nor arguments could 
withstand the powerful interest of great 
corporations, It does not appear that Mr. 
Britton was examined on this occasion ; 
but he printed an unanswerable pamphlet 
upon the subject, entituled, “ The Rights 
of Literature.” 

“In addition (says he) to my proportion 
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of the taxes which, as an individual, I have 
contributed to the exigencies of the state, I 
have, ever since the passing of the late act, 
been compelled as an author to pay about 
£60 a year,—not to the — i but 
to enrich certain corporate ies, from 
whom I have never received any benefit; 
but who have had the address to convince 
the legislature, that they had a vested right 
in the talents, labour, and capital of a par- 
ticular class of their fellow-subjects. e 
act in question, so far from encouraging 
literature, has already occasioned many 
works to be abandoned, and others are 
withheld from publication; and the hard- 
ships of my own case almost deter me from 
risking money, and devoting all my time 
and exertion to embellished literature, The 
imposition complained of may fall lightly 
on the profitable works of certain poets and 
novelists; but the Cathedral Antiquities are 
exceedingly expensive in their production, 
and the sale not equal to the expense. 
They not only require incessant labour and 
assiduity, but an annual expenditure of 
fourteen hundred pounds, a sum which, 
thus employed, supports a number of Eng- 
lish artists and artisans, contributes largely 
to the revenue, and some information 
and entertainment to the learned and 
to the curious. 

“Tt is not a little remarkable, that while 
legislative wisdom in the reign of queen 
Anne, ordained, for the encouragement of 
learning, that every author should give nine 
copies of the best paper of his work, to 
save opulent bodies the expense of pur- 
chasing them; the imperial senate, under 
George the Third, as a further encourage- 
ment, should graciously increase the num- 
ber of eleemosynary copies toeleven! This 
may be considered as a sort of prohibitory 
statute, and as such it has proved, by pre- 
venting many designs from being carried 
into execution, which would have been of 
incalculable benefit to science. The Scotch 
universities were the most active in defend- 
ing the claim, for which they assigned in 
their petition, this extraordinary reason, that 
by obtaining English productions for 
nothing, they should be better enabled to 
purchase foreign publications !” 

But to resume, and conclude our narrative. 

Though the literary works of Mr. Brit- 
ton are so numerous, and must have been 
attended with immense labour, solicitude, 
and perseverance, they have not engrossed, 
the whole of his time and attention. As 
honorary secretary to the Architects’ and 
and Antiquaries’ Club, he delivered three 
occasional addresses, which were printed 
for the use of the members. He also under- 





took the same office to the Wiltshire So- 
ciety, instituted in London, to aid and assist 
indigent but deserving boys, natives of that 
county. He took an active part in found+ 
ing and keeping up the Russel Institution ; 
and for the last fifteen years he has been 
one of the most regular and efficient mem- 
bers of the committee of the Literary Fund. 
His name is incorporated in the rolls of 
various institutions, particularly the Society 
of Antiquaries, and the Royal Society of 
Literature. In addition to all this, Mr. 
Britton has other occupations ; and as a com- 
missioner, clerk, and surveyor, his time is 
fully employed, 

Few instances of such continued and 
varied application can be adduced. The 
nearest to it, perhaps, is that of Dr. John 
Campbell, the compiler of the Biographia 
Britannica, and a considerable number 
of other works. A gentleman calling upon 
him one day, was ushered into the library, 
on viewing which he said, “ Pray, Doctor, 
is it possible that you have read all those 
books?” To whom the Doctor replied with 
a smile, “ Why ; I have written them all,” 

Notwithstanding the diligence which Mr. 
Britton has displayed, and the ascendancy 
he has acquired, we do not find that he 
gave any early promise of extraordinary 
mental vigour. So far from it, says he, 
* My good father considered me an idle 
boy, and I believe always disliked me ; but 
he was very partial to my next brother, 
Thomas, because he was ever willing to 
work, Thomas could drudge on, at any task, 
from morning till night, and had no avidity 
for play or boyish pastimes. On the con- 
trary, [ was ever eager after sports and amuse- 
ments of all kinds, and as eager to excel all 
my playmates at each childish game.” 

This puts us in mind of what is recorded 
of the great mathematician and divine, 
Dr. Isaac Barrow, who, in his boyhood, 
was so negligent of his book, and addicted 
to sports and fighting, that his father often 
said, that if it pleased God to take away 
any of his children, he hoped it would be 
Isaac, of whom he could augur no good. 
It happened, however, that the worthy man 
lived to see this very son exalted to the high 
station of master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and justly honoured by his sovereign 
as the first scholar in his dominions. Such 
is the short-sightedness of man in forming a 
judgment of the future character from pre- 
sent eee Something similar is re- 
lated of Bishop Warburton, whose precep- 
tor used to say, that he was the dullest boy 


in his school; yet this dunce rose by his 


learning to the mitre, and the schoolmaster 
is forgotten. 
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Without comparing Mr. Britton to these 
luminaries in point of intellectual talent, 
thus much may te said, that he, like them, 
has forced his way to distinction by unwea- 
ried application; but without having the 
advantage which they possessed, of a clas- 
sical education. In the four village schools 
which he passed through at an early age, 
the highest books seen were the ordinary 
spelling books, the Bible, and a dictionary. 
So little, however, was there taught, that 
when the subject of this memoir was an 
apprentice in London, and directed, at the 
age of seventeen, to fetch Guthrie’s Geogra- 
phical Grammar, he did not understand 
what was meant. Mr. Britton, therefore, 
adds one more to the number of self- 
instructed men of letters, and his example 
ought to be held up as an object of imita- 
tion to young persons in humble life, whose 
education has been either wholly neglected, 
or contracted within narrow limits. They may 
here see what can be accomplished in an 
arduous and honourable pursuit, where there 
is a willing mind ; but it should be observed, 
that this successful career has been uni- 
formly conducted on the principle of moral 
rectitude and practical utility. Mr. Britton 
has rendered essential benefit, and even 
support, to numerous individuals in different 
callings; and while he has ministered to the 
taste of the opulent, he has at the same time 
extended knowledge, advanced the arts, 
and done honour to his country. All this 
he has done with no other patronage than 
that of the public; and we are sorry to be 
under the necessity of adding, that the most 
splendid of his publications, the Cathedral 
Antiquities, have not experienced the sup- 
port which might reasonably have been 
anticipated. Still the work goes on, and 
the description of the Cathedral of Glou- 
cester would have been completed, but for 
the casualty which befell the author last 
September, in being thrown from his horse, 
which fell upon him and fractured his leg. 
By this accident he was confined six weeks, 
during which he experienced the sympa- 
thizing friendship of the clergy and gentry 
of Gloucester, where the accident occurred, 
in a manner that contributed, with good 
surgical treatment, and a sound constitution, 
to his complete recovery, and the renewal 
of his favourite pursuits. 

In August and September of the present 
year, Mr. Britton has visited the follow- 
ing cities, to obtain drawings of the Pic- 
turesque Antiquities, and to write descrip- 
tive accounts of each place: Chichester, 
Winchester, Salisbury, Wells, Bath, Bris- 
tol, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Oxford. 








THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN HOLINESS. 


Mr. EpiTor. 

Srtr,—Should any of the readers of your 
Magazine be persons who prefer newspaper 
literature to divinity, and the gratifications 
of sense to the pleasures of holiness, I can- 
not presume that to them the following 
discussion will be very interesting. — 
Glancing at the title, they will, it is proba- 
ble, hastily pass on in search of something 
more congenial with their views, being 
convinced that under such an appellation 
nothing will be found worthy of their 
erusal. But if such a reader will stay to 
1ear me, I must tell him, that he betrays a 
monstrous perversion of taste and feeling. 
The feeling that loathes the subject of holi- 
ness is a symptom of depravity the most 
glaring and deplorable that can be disco- 
vered in man. If man is to be ashamed 
of holiness, then may angels be ashamed of 
their beauty, and devils proud of their 
degradation ; nay, God himself may be 
disgusted with his own perfections, and 
instead of enacting laws for the suppression 
of vice, he may lay virtue and goodness 
under his sovereign interdict. In a word, 
they who despise holiness ought, if they 
would be consistent, to maintain that 
wrong is preferable to right, madness to 
sobriety, and falsehood to truth. 

If any subject be important, or deserve 
the supreme regard of man, it is holiness ; 
because without it there is no foundation in 
the soul for any substantial excellency or 
lasting happiness. Holiness is the food, 
the riches, the strength, the beauty, and the 
life of the soul. Holiness is the most 
venerable and distinguishing perfection of 
Jehovah; it is that which encircles him 
with such adorable excellence and ineffable 
grandeur. If angels are amiable and 
illustrious beings, it is because they are 
holy; if devils are odious, accursed, and 
miserable, it is because they are totally 
devoid of holiness. Holiness is to the soul 
what health is to the body. Nowa healthy 
state of the body, implies the regular, 
unobstructed, and harmonious operation of 
the various functions of the animal system : 
in like manner, holiness, which is the 
health of the soul, implies the harmonious 
and regular operation of the various powers 
of the mind—the due subordination of the 
inferior to the superior—the complete sub- 
jection of the appetites and passions to the 
understanding and the will, and the unre- 
served subjection of these to the will of 
God. To be holy, is to surrender to God, 
as our chief good, our supreme affections ; 
to love every thing in God, and God in 
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every thing; to embrace his will as the 
highest felicity of our souls, being deeply 
persuaded, that conformity to it is the only 
real happiness of intelligent beings. 

Holiness is right conduct, arising from a 
correct state of mind ; every deviation from 
it is, therefore, a deviation from universal 
order, a blot in the beauty, and a discord 
in the harmony, of the moral universe. But 
the power to distinguish with perfect accu- 
racy between moral good and evil, can 
only exist originally in the Divine mind ; 
and can only be made to exist in ours by 
the aid of a revelation from God. Hence, 
holiness may be termed a conformity of 
heart and life to that perfect scheme of 
virtue, or right conduct, which is revealed 
and taught in the sacred scripture. 

Of the inability of man, without super- 
natural assistance, to furnish himself with 
a correct scheme of morals, the proof is 
complete in the actual condition of heathen 
nations ; diat condition we know is one of 
the grea’est ignorance and degradation. 
One singe fact in their moral history need 
only be referred to: that is, the grovelling 
and preposterous notions which they enter- 
tain of their deities ; but a mistake here will 
originate mistakes all over. Where there 
is ignorance of the Divine character, there 
must be ignorance of the relations which 
subsist between God and man, and of the 
duties which arise out of those relations ; 
and when this is the case, morality has no 
proper foundation, or, in other words, its 
waters are poisoned in their sources. 

I think it perfectly needless to spend so 
much time as some writers have done, in 
deciding the question, whether the will of 
God, or something else, be the foundation 
of virtue? because a higher standard than 
the will of God we need not labour to find, 
being assured, that whatever he wills of 
duty, must be perfectly right. 

Now every act of sin, or moral evil, is a 
violation of our allegiance to God, and 
when the authority of God is trifled with or 
disowned, the door is thrown open for the 
admission of every evil into the soul. When 
we cease to feel our obligation to the 
Almighty, and withhold that natural 
homage which every creature indubitably 
owes to his Creator; when the will of God 
is no longer proposed as the rule of our 
conduct, we are then in a condition not 
much unlike that of an ignorant and dis- 
contented uation, who have deposed their 
lawful sovereign, in the room of which a 
multitude of petty tyrants have arisen, each 
struggling for universal dominion, and car- 
rying on against each other a most 
destructive warfare, to the sore annoyance 
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of the miserable people, who, charmed 
with the bewitching sound of liberty, now 
find, to their terrible cost, that they have 
madly sacrificed true liberty for the most 
galling bondage. So when the sinner 
refuses to regulate his conduct according to 
the dictates of his judgment, enlightened 
by the word of God, he abandons his only 
sure guide, and leaves himself on the dan- 
gerous ocean of life, without pilot, corffpass, 
or helm; he now resigns himself to the 
blind and tumultuous guidance of his per- 
verse and earthly inclinations, and is like a 
ship that is placed in the midst of the 
ocean without any human hand to steer it, 
and which, therefore, aims at no one 
specific point, but is driven about with 
every changing wind, just as it happens to 
blow, and is in continual danger of being 
wrecked. 

It is true, a variety of circumstantial 
considerations intercept and restrain the 
dominion of the passions, even in the 
worst of men, such as a regard for friends, 
for reputation, health, property, and a hun- 
dred other earthly considerations, which, 
though comparatively feeble and worthless, 
as incentives to virtue, yet are often very 
beneficial in their influence in regulating 
the conduct of those who are strangers to 
higher motives. Besides, the passions 
check and interrupt one another ; they have 
conflicting claims ; and having no common 
interest or head, they are perpetually 
clashing with and corroding each other, to 
the infinite distress of the miserable subject 
of these depraved propensities. It some- 
times happens, however, that the passion 
for one object, or class of objects, prevails 
over the rest, and then it is curious to 
observe how the petty tyrant weakens and 
reduces others that are opposed to it. Thus 
we shall see a covetous man admirably 
temperate and industrious, and a proud 
man scorning low vices, merely through 
fear of being despised by his fellow crea- 
tures, 

From what has been said, it appears 
evident, that the grand point of distinction 
between a holy and an unholy character, 
is, that the former subjects his own will 
and desires entirely to the will of God, and 
regulates his conduct according to the 
directions of revelation; while the latter 
resigns himself up entirely to his own will, 
spurning all other interference, except so far 
as he is allured or restrained by the hopes 
of worldly advantage, or the dread of 
human laws, and other inconveniences 
which vicious conduct may draw upon 
him. Now it is obvious that principles so 
diametrically opposite, must lead to an 
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equal contrast in practice. The conduct 
of the man who is governed by reason and 
piety, will resemble the noble, uniform, 
and beneficial influence of the sun; while 
that of a wicked man will be like the 
irregular, appalling, and destructive course 
of some sphere, that, having diverged from 
its orbit, traverses the heavens without 
order or utility. 

Thg reader will doubtless have seen 
these sentiments verified in multitudes of 
living examples. But suppose we, for the 
sake of farther illustration, contrast for a 
moment the conduct of Saul of Tarsus with 
that of Paul the apostle. Under the 
government of the o/d man, Saul breathes 
cut slaughter and cruelty—consigns men 
and women to prison—and carries terror 
and destruction wherever he goes: but the 
moment he becomes a Christian, the lion 
is transformed to a lamb; meekness and 
love predominate in the place of fierceness 
and malice. He is not content with 
merely doing no harm ; he strives to do all 
the good he possibly can; he burns with 
desire to benetit his fellow-creatures; and 
to accomplish this, he cheerfully sacrifices 
his own personal comfort, safety, and 
emolument. Hear him describe the prin- 
ciples by which he was actuated. ‘Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind ; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.” How lovely 
must be the character in which this divine 
charity is the prevailing principle ! 

Perhaps a more striking contrast to this 
illustrious apostle we cannot find than in 
that detestable emperor under whom Paul 
suffered martyrdom. And _ yet Nero, 
though a monster of iniquity, was naturally 
capable of the same exalted holiness that 
was attained by Paul; but how immea- 
surably distant is he from it! In the soul 
of Nero there was evidently no controlling 
principle, except his beastly passions ; and 
being placed above human subjection, 
there was nothing to interrupt their tyran- 
nical dominion. Hence, in the pursuit of 
his gratification, he found no difficulty in 
violating every principle of honour, hu- 
manity, equity, and even of common 
decency, until at length, obdurated by 
crime, and assimilated into the very like- 
ness of the devil, his supreme delight 
seemed to be that of destroying the lives 
and happiness of his fellow-creatures. 

Now, to those who ask the reason of 





this amazing difference in the conduct of 
these individuals, this simple answer may 
be returned. The one was governed by 
the will of God, the other by his own. 
Paul exemplifies the amiable and glorious 
holiness of the gospel ; Nero shews us what 
may be expected from human depravity, 
when left without check or control, and 
placed in circumstances adapted to its 
development. In the apostle we see the 
principle of benevolence so completely 
triumphant over every other, as to lead him 


“comparatively to disregard his own present 


comfort, in his ardent desire to diffuse hap- 
piness among his fellow-creatures; yet in 
this way he knew he was most effectually 
securing his own: in the emperor we 
behold the abominable principle of selfish- 
ness in its most genuine and ascendant 
operation—deadening every kind and ge- 
nerous feeling, and prompting him, without 
scruple, to blast the hopes and ruin the 
happiness of thousands, merely for the 
sake of some paltry gratification; nay, 
sometimes from no motive at all, except 
the monstrous and diabolical luxury of 
doing mischief. Now it is unquestionable, 
that thousands of brutal fiends in the shape 
of men, equal perhaps to Nero, have 
existed, and do exist, in the world; and, 
that all men are not so dreadfully vile, 
must not be attributed to any inherent 
goodness in human nature, or to the fact, 
that vicious principles are sometimes more 
moderate in their influence than at other 
times, but to the grace of God, and to the 
innumerable correctives and restraints with 
which some are favoured above others. 

The principles upon which each of the 
ahove selected characters acted, are immu- 
table and uniform, always producing the 
same effects. Self-will, implicitly obeyed, 
will always make a man’s conduct replete 
with every thing absurd and mischievous ; 
while implicit subjection to the will of God, 
will conduct a man ina straight and ho- 
nourable course of unblemished integrity, 
and disinterested beneficence. If every 
human being were actuated by the spirit of 
the gospel, what a mighty and most 
desirable revolution would take place in 
the world ; a moral paradise would re-ap- 
pear; truth and love, peace and confidence, 
would reign in every bosom, and pride, 
discord, treachery, cruelty, and lust, with 
all their kindred vices and consequent 
evils, would vanish from the earth, and 
with them all the most oppressive evils 
which afflict our race. But where is the 
despiser of revelation that would not 
tremble at the idea of all mankind being as 
depraved as Nero, and many others, whose 
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vices are immortalized im the page of 
history, but he ought to know that when 
the will of the supreme Being is discarded, 
the only effectual barrier to wickedness is 
removed. Human laws, and secular con- 
siderations, may in some cases obstruct the 
more disgusting outbreakings of vice; but 
their influence is feeble and partial, and 
they leave untouched the lurking substratum 
of evil in the heart. 

One fact of vital importance connected 
with this subject, is, that holiness is not an 
innate principle of the human soul; we do 
not naturally love God, nor prefer his will 
to our own. The soul seems to be as 
naturally the subject of moral infirmity and 
disease, as the body is of physical. He 
who knows what is in man, has pro- 
nounced his heart to be “ deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked.” Now, 
in consequence of this vicious bias of the 
soul, all men go astray from God as 
soon as they are capable of moral action. 
No sooner does the mind unfold its powers 
than it discovers its inbred enmity to its 
Maker ; the first opportunities of disobedience 
are eagerly embraced. In short, it appears 
as natural for man to disrelish divine 
things, and seek happiness in earthly 
objects, as it is for a confirmed drunkard 
to love strong drink, and hate sobriety 
and self-denial. It must also be remem- 
bered, that every act of disobedience 
strengthens the depraved habits of the 
soul; and therefore, humanly speaking, 
the case of a sinner becomes stubborn 
and dangerous, in proportion to the length 
of time that he continues in sin. 

Those who deny the doctrine of original 
sin must explain to us why there is such 
a powerful propensity in man to commit 
sin—why vice is universally prevalent, and 
why infants invariably exhibit symptoms 
of self-will, petulance, resentment, and 
anger, long before they can be injured by 
improper example or education. They 
must also be prepared to resist the autho- 
rity of revelation, which uniformly and 
clearly teaches that by nature there dwelleth 
in us no good thing. 

The restoration of the soul from this 
deplorable condition, to the favour and 
image of God, can only be accomplished 
by divine grace; a supernatural influence, 
or agency, is absolutely requisite. We 
should have neither the will nor the 
power to make a single effort towards our 
conversion, unless God were first to infuse 
a measure of his Spirit into our souls. 
We use the term Christian holiness, be- 
cause Christ is its author and end: it is 
he who has furnished us with the means 
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of becoming so. As our great lawgiver 
and prophet, he has taught us the pure 
and perfect will of God, to which, not 
only our outward actions, but all our in- 
ward tempers and most secret thoughts, 
must be conformed: and the precepts of 
Christ are not like the powerless maxims 
of the heathen moralist, they sustain the 
awful and inspiring character of divine 
laws, and laws enforced by sanctions of 
sovereign efficacy. As our priest, he has, 
by his meritorious obedience unto death, 
removed the dense and dismal cloud of 
divine wrath which hung over the guilty 
world, and which intercepted all gracious 
communications between heaven and 
earth, he has rendered the Deity propitious 
to man, and opened the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. The gift of the 
Holy Spirit is also the purchase of his 
blood, by whose energy the sinner is 
quickened, transformed, and perfected in 
love. That wonderful display of love 
which he has given to mankind, in suffer- 
ing and dying for their sins, makes such 
an appeal to their hearts in favour of 
obedience, as nothing else could do; and 
when that love is shed abroad in their 
hearts—when the soul feels itself person- 
ally interested in it, he is then, and then 
only, enabled to render unto God an 
acceptable service ; then, prompted by 
esteem, desire, and gratitude, he cheer- 
fully yields God his whole heart, and holi- 
ness becomes the element of his soul. 
Lastly, Christ has furnished us with a 
living representation of the truths he 
taught, in his spotlessexample. In tracing 
the progress of his public career, we are 
charmed with the matchless combination 
of excellencies which adorned liis conduct ; 
and we find that an attentive consideration 
of his virtues is the most efficacious sti- 
mulus to our own, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
—_-——_— 


AGAINST PROSECUTIONS FOR INFIDEL 
WORKS. 


It is a most indubitable Protestant axiom, 
‘that man, for his opinions on religion, and 
his expression of those opinions, is answer- 
able to God alone.’ Free discussion and 
inquiry on this, as every other subject, tend 
to elicit and establish truth; to them we 
owe the emancipation of our minds from 
the fetters of superstition, as of our persons 
from the thraldom of despotic power. But 
for these, philosophy would have blundered 
on in the mazes of error, unenlightened: by 
the discoveries of a Bacon, a Newton, or a 
Boyle; religion had never been blessed 
3K 
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with a reformation from Popery ; and civil 
and religious freedom had never descended 
to cheer and felicitate mankind in their pro- 
gress through this sublunary world. 
Standing upon the vantage ground thus 
obtained, we are most of us, in this en- 
lightened age and country, ready, not only 
to admit, but to defend liberty of thought 
and discussion in general; but no sooner 
does any thing issue from the press, which 
impugns the truth of natural or revealed 
religion, than many are alarmed into an 
abandonment of the principle, and eager to 
silence the offending party by the potent 
arm of secular authority. But is not such 
a mode of silencing gainsayers altogether 
unworthy of the Christian cause, and utterly 
at variance with the spirit and precept of 
our holy religion? Has not our Saviour 
“left us both precept and example,” even 
on this point, “that we should follow his 
steps, who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again, when he suffered, he threatened 
not,” and who, when some of his disciples 
would have called down fire from heaven 
to consume his enemies, rebuked their in- 
tolerance by saying, “ Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of.” As lord Lyt- 
telton justly remarked, ‘“‘ He who hates any 
other man for not being a Christian, is 
himself not a Christian. Christianity 
breathes love, and peace, and good will to 
man ;” and has nothing to fear from the 
attacks of modern infidels, when it has only 
come off more triumphant from all the 
oppesition it has met with from its origin 
to the present time, and backed as it is by 
the most powerful and convincing evi- 
dences. I was not therefore a little sur- 
prised to find a writer who adopts the sig- 
nature of Euphronius, in your Feb. num- 
ber, admitting that prosecutions for blas- 
phemy “do not receive the smallest coun- 
tenance from the tenets of Christianity itself, 
but are indeed condemned in the spirit of 
it,” and that they have tended to increase 
rather than diminish the evil; and yet after 
all this, asserting, “yet all this does not 
rove the practice is itself really evil.” 
ow, if a practice which is contrary to the 
spirit of Christianity be not an evil, I 
ould be- glad to know what is? and if 
civil penalties tend rather to promote than 
lessen the evils arising from blasphemous 
ublications, is it not passing strange to 
d any man declaring, in spite of these 
admissions of his own, that it is for the 
good, or tends to the benefit of society, thus 
to ~~; the offending individuals? After 
such an illogical inference, the following 
absurdity seems only necessary to preserve 
the unity of the piece: “As for the fact 
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that the attempt to suppress the publica- 
tion of infidel works, has only tended to 
increase the sale of them, this, abstractly 
considered, is not a matter of regret to true 
Christians,” &c. 

The circulation of infidel books cannot 
be contemplated by any serious mind apart 
from its inevitable tendency to deprave the 
morals and blast the religious belief of too 
many among the ignorant and thoughtless 
portion of the community; and although 
whatever tends to spread the mischief, fur- 
nishes no cause of alarm for the safety of 
the Christian cause, yet must every sound 
thinking and intelligent person view it as 
a matter of deep and unfeigned regret, and 
be anxious to use every legitimate means 
to stem the growing evil. But he cannot 
approve of civil prosecutions, since they are, 
upon Euphronius’s confession, not only 
antiscriptural, but calculated to defeat their 
own object by augmenting the mischief 
they were designed to remedy. How can 
fine and imprisonment be weapons of the 
same efficacy as the infidel uses, when they 
tend both to further his designs, and by 
exciting the public sympathy and compas- 
sion, to invest him with the semblance of a 
martyr, who is suffering in the cause of 
truth ? 

Again: Euphronius’s language is con- 
tradictory. He says these penalties are not 
inflicted, because it is feared the strong 
hold religion is fixing on society, will be 
loosened ; but because the principles of 
deists and atheists tend to dissolve the 
bonds of civil society, by nullifying the dis- 
tinctions between virtue and vice,” &c. 
How infidel principles can dissolve the 
bonds of civil society, without loosening the 
hold which Christianity has of the public 
mind, I leave Euphronius to explain. He 
tells us that “‘the dread of temporal and cor- 
poreal punishment is totally inadequate to 
curb the strong passions of human nature,” 
that the restraints of morality and religion 
are necessary, and yet, (strange inconsis- 
tency !) that this moral influence can 
only be preserved by physical coercion, 
which is allowed to be totally inadequate to 
repress overt criminality, and to aggravate 
instead of abating the mischief of infidel 
principles! A more complete specimen of 
confused and involuted reasoning, I have 
never met with, and we may well say, “non 
tali aurilio, nec defensoribus istis veritati 
opus est.” : 

With regard to the French revolution, it 
appears to me extremely short-sighted to 
represent it as the mere product of infidel 
sentiments. Its immediate and exciting 
causes were civil and ecclesiastical tyranny, 
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and the sacrifice of the interests of the peo- 
ple at large to the unwarrantable privileges 
of a dissolute nobility, and a corrupt and 
avaricious priesthood. Few enlightened 
men, and, least of all, few Englishmen, will 
now venture to deny that a revolution had 
become necessary for France, and that she 
is now reaping the benefit of it. But the 
prevailing infidelity gave it a character of 
terror and ferocity that would have been 
otherwise unknown, as this infidelity itself was 
greatly promoted, not by the want of coer- 
cive laws, but by the debasing superstitions 
of a corrupt church, and the absence of an 
enlightened and pure Christianity to correct 
its demoralizing influence. The violence 
of the popular movement was in proportion 
to the tyranny which had oppressed the 
energies of the nation, and the want of any 
moral influence to guide or control the 
political tempest, as the force of steam cor- 
responds to the weight of the superincum- 
bent pressure, and the volcanic eruption is 
in the ratio of the impediments to its exit. 
Men had no alternative between the dog- 
mas of a church, whose pretensions were 
revolting to common sense, and the gloomy 
speculations of infidelity. For I am bold 
to contend, that it is morally impossible 
for an atheistical philosophy to obtain such 
an awful ascendancy as it did in France, or 
indeed to prevail to any extent at all, where 
the pure unadulterated truth of the Gospel 
is faithfully preached, and the word of God 
is freely circulated. This is the true and 
infallible antidote to this and every other 
species of moral poison ; whereas, the inflic- 
tion of civil pains and penalties for the 
publication of infidel works is totally dero- 
gatory to the cause of truth, and not only 
inadequate to its object, but positively inju- 
rious, by spreading the contagion far and 
wide. Euphronius’s attempt to justify these 
prosecutions, upon the ground that they are 
necessary to uphold the faith of Moham- 
med, or any other false system, is very un- 
happy, and at once exposes the unsound 
and cloven foot of his argument. Let the 
sensual creed of the Arabian impostor, the 
rites of Paganism, or the superstitions of 
Popery, be defended and propagated with 
fire and sword, with fine and imprison- 
ment ; true religion abhors such means for 
the repression of error, or silencing of gain- 
sayers ; “for the weapons of its warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strong holds.” Any attempt 
to bring the Koran or the records of any 
false creed into disrepute, might be fatal to 
their claims ; but the Bible has nothing to 
fear, and bids defiance to all the machina- 
tions of its enemies. And if these prose- 





cutions be contrary to the spirit and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, and calculated to 
spread the mischief they are designed to 
remedy, is it not perfectly idle to talk of 
the expediency of suppressing blasphemy ? 
Political expediency is as variable as 
wind, and can be made to justify any thing, 
even the grossest crimes, that will conduce | 
to the mercenary interest of the present 
moment. Upon this plea, slavery, the slave 
trade, and some of the worst evils that 
afflict mankind, have been upheld, and are 
continued at the present day; and there- 
fore, the Christian legislator, deprecating 
expediency as a dangerous rock upon 
which statesmen have too often split, will 
look to justice and rectitude as revealed in 
the Bible as his only safe guide in the con- 
duct of public affairs. 

As to the opinions of the attorney-gene- 
ral, or any other lawyer, on this subject, 
they have very little weight with me, since 
it is frequently the office of such men “to 
make the worse appear the better reason.” 
But if it be maintained, that the doctrine of 
the majority in every country must be held 
sacred, and never be assailed, what is the 
inevitable consequence? Why, that in every 
country, the creed of the majority is the 
standard of truth, that in the dominions of 
the grand seignior, Mohammedanism is the 
true faith; in Hindoostan, Budhooism; in 
China, Confucianism; in the South Sea 
Islands, polytheism and cannibalism; and 
in Catholic states, Popery. So that upon 
this principle, every country would have, 
and ought to have, its own religion, as well 
as its soil and climate. Such a sentiment 
is a libel, not only upon all missionary 
efforts, but upon the reformation from 
Popery, and even upon Christianity itself. 
For what are our missionary establishments, 
but so many attempts to subvert the belief 
of the majority in heathen countries? What 
was the glorious Reformation, but an over- 
throw of the superstitions of the multitude ? 
And what was Christianity when intro- 
duced into the world, but an assault upon 
the faith and prejudices of the Jewish and 
Pagan majority of mankind? Hence if, 
as this writer asserts, such prosecutions are 
defensible on this ground, then were the 
Pagan emperors of Rome justified in at- 
tempting to extirpate Christianity by per- 
secution ; then were the Papal monarchs of 
Christendom justified in endeavouring to 
suppress the Reformation by fire and sword ; 
and then would the Heathen and Moham- 
medan authorities have a right to expel the 
missionaries of the Cross from their terri- 
tories, as enemies and disturbers of the 
faith of the majority of their subjects. 
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It avails nothing to the argument, to say 
the case of the missionary differs from that 
of the infidel, inasmuch as the former offers 
a better system for that which he takes 
away. In whatever degree men’s religious 
belief or unbelief is produced by passion 
or prejudice, it cannot be denied that 
(except in cases of the grossest hypocrisy, 
which none but the Searcher of hearts can 
detect) the opinions of every individual are, 
as Mr. Locke expresses it, orthodox to him- 
self, or such as he esteems the best. The 
Mohammedan deems Christianity to be 
downright infidelity, and that there is no 
salvation beyond the pale of Islamism ; the 
rigid Papist believes Protestantism to be 
utterly damnable and destructive to the 
souls of men; and the professed Deist and 
Atheist respectively believe (with what rea- 
son or honesty, it is not for any human 
civil tribunal to judge,) revealed, or both 
natural and revealed religion, to be the very 
acme of superstition, and the day-dream of 
fanaticism. Hence, that Christianity is a 
better system than any other, and has claims 
to toleration above every other mode of 
religious belief, can be an argument only to 
those who are ready to admit the truth of 
revelation. The bare assertion of this fact, 
as a reason why the heralds of the cross in 
heathen countries should be tolerated, and 
the impugners of religion in a Christian 
land should not, is merely assuming the 
point in debate, and what, to the adverse 
civil authority, remains to be proved, 

Euphronius, it seems, would let infidel 
books pass without civil punishment, pro- 
vided they be strictly argumentative, and 
untinctured with wit or ridicule. But who 
shall draw the line of demarcation, and de- 
termine where offensive ridicule begins, 
and where argument ends? On this point, 
there must be an incurable diversity of opi- 
nion ; and certainly the juries who have to 
decide these causes, must be very incom- 
petent to the task. Such a distinction is 
not cognizable by any civil tribunal. And 
though to use the words of a celebrated 
character,* “ridicule has been ridiculously 
called the test of truth,” how rare is it for 
men to enter into controversy upon an 
subject where the passions are canal, 
without attempting to back, or supply the 
defect of, argument by the shafts of wit and 
satire ! 

But the sole end of civil government is 
to restrain overt acts of crime against the 
person, property, or character of the sub- 
ject. With these the magistrate interferes 
as political offences, which demand a poli- 





*The Rev, John Hicrne Tovke. 
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tical punishment. The civil power too has 
a right to punish the utterers of all obscene 
books or prints, which, as a public nui- 
sance, and appealing not at all to the rea. 
son, but solely to the criminal passions of 
mankind, demand magisterial suppression 
equally with any personal outrage on 
society. And if any infidel publication be 
chargeable with obscenity, let it be put 
down as such, and the indictment against 
the author or publisher framed accordingly. 
But to contend for the suppression of a 
work, merely because it impugns “the reli- 
gion of the country,” or assails “ the opi- 
nions of the majority,” is to make Chris- 
tianity assume the garb of a persecutor, to 
represent her as being based, like the rites 
of Paganism, Mohammedanism, or Popery, 
upon popular superstition, instead of the 
grand pedestals of truth and reason, and as 
needing the defence of carnal weapons ; 
and to defeat the professed objects of such 
prosecutions, by exciting a greater curiosity 
after the very books it would be desirable 
to consign to oblivion. 


Amicus VERITATIS. 
———_>_—_ 
ON THE DESIGN OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Tue resurrection of the human body is 
most decidedly a doctrine of revelation; 
and throughout the New Testament, much 
more is urged in favour of the fact, than is 
advanced in behalf of the soul’s immorta- 
lity. Man is a being compounded of mat- 
ter and spirit, and, to retain the character 
resulting from that union, both portions 
must remain for ever. 

The design for which God has ordained 
the resurrection of the dead, is the comple- 
tion of the reward of the righteous, and of 
the punishment of the wicked. 

1. A reunion with the body in the per- 
fect and immortal state in which it will be 
raised, is necessary, to complete the happi- 
ness of the righteous. That the body in- 
creases our capacity for enjoyment, may be , 
inferred from the fact of its creation. The 
wisdom of God forbids us to suppose, that 
he should make any needless expenditure of 
power; and ‘his benevolence, that he de- 
signed any diminution of happiness. The 
same truth is established by the predic- 
tions of a future resurrection of the saints, 
since, independently of an accession of hap- 
piness, there is no sufficient reason why it 
should take place. As, then, it follows 
that the righteous, whatever may be their 
felicity after death, cannot possibly enjoy 
all the happiness of which human nature is 
capable, so long as they are separated from 
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their bodies, and as the obedience of Jesus 
Christ, can have purchased for his people 
nothing below this perfection of human 
happiness ; to leave their bodies dishonoured 
in the dust, would be an act of injustice, 
not to man, but to the Son of God. Their 
resurrection in incorruption, is therefore ne- 
cessary to complete the reward which 
Christ has merited, and God has graciously 
promised. Jt was the prospect of this 
resurrection that filled Job with such rap- 
ture, when he exclaimed, that in his flesh 
he should see God; and we are told, that 
the saints in heaven do not look upon their 
glory as perfected, but are waiting, anxious- 
ly looking for their adoption—to wit, the 
redemption of their bodies. And we may 
remark, by the way, that the previous dis- 
solution of the body is equally necessary to 
accomplish this design of God. So tho- 
roughly has evil, natural as well as moral, 
become blended with our nature, that 
nothing but a complete renovation can era- 
dicate the one or the other. The body 
must be formed afresh by the hand of its 
Creator, before it can be rendered perfect 
and immortal—in like manner, as the spirit 
must be born again, before it can reflect 
the image of God. What man then, is 
there, who would so absurdly cling to his 
present existence, as to prefer to live en- 
feebled and crippled, as it were, for ever, to 
be the victim of continual suffering, rather 
than submit to a temporary death, which 
should end in more than mortal strength, 
and in unalloyed felicity? For, when the 
bodies and souls of saints are perfected and 
reunited, they will be like unto the angels 
in heaven, in their capacity for enjoy- 
ment and gratification. This is the comple- 
tion of their happiness, the perfection of 
their glory :—Come, Lord Jesus, come 

uickly, is the fervent aspiration of every 

evout man, that the promised victory over 
the grave may be obtained, and the sting of 
death destroyed ! 

2. The reunion of the body with the 
soul will complete the punishment of the 
wicked; and this is another purpose for 
which the resurrection has been ordained. 
The same causes which create a greater 
capacity for enjoyment, create a greater 
capacity for suffering. The morning of the 
resurrection will augment the happiness of 
the righteous; because, in the first place, it 
will produce a susceptibility of more nu- 
merous and more lively sensations; and 
2dly, because all such sensations as are of 
a pleasing and delightful nature, will be 
excited from within, by the complacency of 
their own perfected spirits, and from without, 
by the splendid objects that shall be pre- 





sented to their senses. In like manner, 
whilst the wicked will be rendered capable 
of more intense feelings, all such as are 
agonizing in their nature, will be excited by 
the accusations of conscience, and by the 
outward objects that haunt the gloomy 
caverns of their prison. 

Incorruption is necessary also to com- 
plete their punishment, in order that it may 
possess an eternal perpetuity. As the fide- 
lity of God is pledged for the resurrection 
of the redeemed, so does his justice require 
the resurrection of the impenitent. Having 
trampled on his mercy, and insulted his 
forbearance, they have placed themselves 
under the law, and chosen its curse. That 
curse ‘denounces on its victims, all the suf. 
fering of which their nature is susceptible. 
Any mitigation of their punishment would 
tarnish the justice of God, enfeeble his 
authority as the moral Governor of the 
Universe, and consequently be effected at 
the expense of the happiness of his faithful 
subjects. A greater evil would be pro- 
duced in order to avoid a less. By the 
baneful results of such partial justice, the 
misery they escaped would necessarily be 
experienced by those who had never of- 
fended the law. In order to be merciful 
to the guilty, God must be unjust to the in- 
nocent: he must be unjust to his Son, in 
the evils it would bring on the redeemed ; 
he must be unjust to himself, in the stain 
which it would cast on his glory, and in the 
fatal blow with which it would shake the 
foundations of his throne. While the righ- 
teous may look forward to this day, as the 
completion of their triumph over sin and 
death and hell, how terrible will it prove 
to the wicked! As they awake at the sound 
of the trumpet, the objects that would en- 
ravish their senses, the music that would fill 
them with rapture, they must turn from, to 
fix their eyes on hell, which stands glaring 
before them. Heaven will gently be un- 
folding its beauties on the right of the great 
white throne, but conscience will chain 
them, will rivet them to its left, and their 
eyes will still be fixed on hell; it alone 
ag for them a dreadful interest. 

/ho can conceive their feelings? If death 
were possible, surely they would die when 
the Judge pronounced their sentence in the 
breathless suspense of an assembled uni- 
verse! Who can conceive their feelings 
when they behold a friend, a brother, a 
child, a servant, nay, the beggar that lay at 
their gates, on the right hand of the Judge? 
Who can conceive their feelings, when the 
gates of hell are flung open, and when 
those gates are closed—for ever ! 


Jottingham. W. A. 
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ON THE IMPROPRIETY OF INTERRING IN 
VAULTS.* 





“ My mother, Earth, 
Take home thy child! 
On i! familiar lap reclin’d, 
My limbs shall moulder into thee ; 
Nor leave one wretched trace behind 
Resembling me !” MoNnTGOMERY. 





Tue solemn facts of man’s mutability, in- 
carceration, and decay, are so humiliating 
to the pride of our degraded nature, that 
we do not reflect upon them so frequently 
and sufficiently as we ought, consonant 
with that moral feeling which prompts us 
to weigh well what we are; and to reflect, 
(as if to shew us, by a mute allegory, our 
nothingness, ) that the Almighty has doomed 
our bodies to be the banquet of the 
meanest reptile; and that the kingly fore- 
head, on which rested the costly diadem of 
dominion, must be sullied by the loathsome 
worm, as well as the brow of the peasant ; 
and that whether we are enshrouded in 
sumptuous velvet and costly silk, or im- 
mured in more humble materials, it avails 
us nothing in striving to evade the universal 
doom of debasing corruptibility. 

I was seriously impressed, the other day, 
with the folly and littleness of man, in 
eking out for his body, “‘ when parted from 
his soul,” a dwelling superior to what 
nature ever assigned him. How arrogant 
is that feeling which seeks, as it were, to 
triumph over corruption, after death has 
conquered ; and how contradictory to the 
mandate of our Creator, who declared unto 
our primeval father, that he should return 
unto that dust “from whence he was 
taken.” These convictions were inspired 
by an accidental visit I made to the interior 
of an ancient church in London, where the 
vaults for interment were undergoing 
repairs, preparatory to the reception of 
Pn high ma deceased onan 

Perceiving that no restraint was exhibited 
to prevent visitors from seeing their awful 
interior, I descended. There is something 
so appalling in approaching “the presence 
of the dead,” that I shall not detail the 
minutie of the fetid dwelling; for I am 
convinced that we ought not to lift the 
curtain that veils the secrets of the grave. 
Yet could the vanity of man but picture 
to himself occasionally the horrors of such 





* Perhaps, Mr. Editor, some of your intelligent 
correspondents would not object to throw a new 
light on this hitherto — subject ; and afford 
me, through the medium of your valuable columns, 


the pleasure of having my own ratified ; or the 
alternative of its renunciation.—G. Y. H. 
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a scene, how would it chide his aspirations! 
Around me were rotting the bodies of 
hundreds of my fellow-creatures—some 
who had left behind them a lasting fame ; 
who had been conspicuous for ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity, or forensic talent—eminent for 
virtue and piety, or notorious for dissipa- 
tion and excess ; and whose remains called 
forth recapitulations of their greatness and 
goodness, or their weakness and folly. 
“How flat, and dull, and moveless, 
thought I, would be the wit of Rabelais, or 
the satire of Voltaire, in this dreary charnel 
house!” The “jests and jibes” of the 
philosopher of Ferney, would have been 
a most fantastic anomaly in the gloom of 
that darkened cemetery. There were “ the 
bright and sunny locks,” that once clustered 
over the bloom of beauty, now mocking the 
fleshless skull: the teeth that decorated the 
smiling mouth, and gave harmonious music 
to the tongue, destitute of their rosy lips: 
and the graceful body, that was wont to be 
attired with such studious care, emitting the 
pestilent odour of the grave—decomposed 
amidst the cushioned silk that mocked its 
inglorious decay. 

How grossly inconsistent with these 
startling convictions of our humbling mor- 
tality is the haughtiness with which we 
erect ourselves a tomb amongst the living ; 
as if the worm of humanity could not find 
us amidst the tinsel of splendid interment ; 
—or decay be our portion when enveloped 
in the gilded and garnished pomp of earth’s 
richest material. But, as these reflections 
are irrelevant to the principal arguments 
and deductions I intend to adduce on the 
Impropriety of interring in Vaults, I would 
observe, that there is something. so opposed 
to human feeling, on treading the gloomy 
depository of “skulls and coffins, epitaphs, 
and worms,” that our powers of reflection 
are paralyzed by the contemplation of such 
a scene : excited horror usurps the place of 
awakened concern; and natural terror 
destroys that moral alarm which the 
thoughts of death should always awaken. I 
cannot but believe, that unerring Deity 
ordained our clay to be committed to the 
keeping of that earth of which it is a part ; 
and that it is decidedly counter to his 
holy word to preserve the putrid remains 
of our “sinful bodies” above the kindred 
dust designed to absorb its offensive relics. 
How much more congenial to the ideas of 
the moralist and the Christian, is the grass- 
grown and hallowed churchyard, solemnized 
by the natural adornments of vegetation, 
and graced by monumental records—testi- 
monies of the living virtues and dying 
hopes of those who have departed :— 
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Their names, their years, spelt by the anletter'd 
s 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
Which teach the rustic moralist to die.” 
Another, and not a minor argument, is 
deducible from the fact, that many persons 
have caught the seeds of contagion from 
the sudden opening of plague - tainted 
vaults, and have died martyrs to the dead! 
How absurd, then, and how censurable is 
that consciousness of superior birth, which 
entails such a mode of burial upon its 
possessor—and leads to the destruction of 
the living by the dead. Oh! human 
nature ! it is a proof of thy paltry weakness, 
that mankind, worshipping wealth on the 
verge of that “‘ narrow house” which must 
receive us all, enwrap the cold unconscious 
body in the very mockery of security ; and 
allow it to fester amidst the moving mass 
of humanity! May no such interment be 
mine! rather let me mingle with that 
purifying and absorbing earth from which 
came ; for I abhor the vaulted niche, the 
triple coffin, the embroidered shroud, and 
the farcical concomitants of stately entomb- 
ment. 
“ Enough for me, 
That naked, like the mighty of the earth, 
I came into the world, and that like them 
I must descend into the grave—the house 
For all appointed.” 
G. Y. H. 


London, August 24th, 1828. 
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THE SUPERIORITY OF THE WORKS OF 
NATURE ABOVE THOSE OF ART. 








“ What skill, what force divine, 
Deepfelt in these appear! a simple train, 
Yet so delightful mix’d, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combined ; 
Shade unperceived, so softening into shade ; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole, 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still.” 
THOMPSON, 
To the mind possessed of a refined taste, 
and which delights in the exercise of its 
reflective powers, the works of nature, as 
they are generally termed, have ever been 
pregnant with the most satisfying and de- 
lectable sources of investigation, They 
have yielded, and still continue to yield, 
innumerable objects for the natural philo- 
sopher to examine, as well as for the unlet- 
tered to admire ; and, replete with the most 
positive beauties, and communicative of the 
most agreeable sensations, they will never 
cease to engage the attention, till all that is 
beautiful and sublime in nature, loses the 

wer of captivating, and the mind becomes 
incapable of receiving delight. 

Wherever we turn our eye, some object of 
admiration presents itself—into whatever 
recess we penetrate, our attention is arrested 
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by the charms of some natural curiosity 5 
and the more extensively we examine, and 
the deeper we search, the richer will be the 
conquest we attain. A more delicious 
feast cannot be presented to the curious 
and contemplative mind, than to roam 
amidst all the luxuriances of nature, and 
view her sporting in a thousand blooming 
and fascinating charms, or sublimely mov- 
ing amidst the stupendous and wonderful 
works of the universe. 

Above and around us, in the illimitable 
regions of space, roll the millions of orbs, 
which afford to us the blessing of light— 
which, it is presumed, bear a strong ana- 
logy to our own globe—these display the 
sublimer glories of nature. Scattered over 
the diversified surface of the earth, for 
various useful and important purposes, the 
innumerable tribes of animal and vegetable 
nature exhibit amazing skill and contri- 
vance—the depths of the ocean, the womb 
of the earth, and the regions of the air, all 
unite to set forth the glorious and inimi- 
table perfections of the works of nature, 
while all conspire, by the regular and har- 
monious performance of their respective 
functions, however more or less operative, 
to send up a grateful song of praise to their 
wise and benevolent Author. 

That the works of art assume to them- 
selves the extensive and well-earned meed 
of approbation and admiration, will not be 
denied ; that they may well be held up to 
the observation of the wise and good ; and 
that they should be-generally patronized as 
conducive to the comfort and pleasure of 
life, will be conceded without hesitation. 
But that they fall infinitely short of the nice 
and inimitable perfection, the well-regulated 
utility, and the positive beauty which cha- 
racterize those of nature, is a fact which 
few can venture to disclaim, without sacri- 
ficing truth and judgment at the shrine of 
ignorance and impiety. No very deep in- 
sight into nature, or very extensive ex- 
perience in art and science, is requisite to 
determine so obvious, though interesting 
a point. 

The superiority of the works of nature 
may be argued—first, from their origina- 
lity. Here all is fully, legitimately, the sole 
production of an allwise Author: here all 
bears internal evidence of originality—for 
as they were called into being from nothing, 
they could not be copied from any thing 
antecedently existing,—indeed, to suppose 
that they were imitated from any models, 
except such as were in the mind, so to 
speak, of the great Eternal, is but entertain- 
ing very questionable and irreverent notions 
of his Omniscience. But with regard to 
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the works of art, they are only copies from 
the masterpieces of nature, and few will be 
bold enough to deny, that many of the 
most splendid and elaborate works of art, 
become so, simply from their unequalled 
models. Scarcely a performance is exe- 
cuted by man, which does not glory in being 
a transcript from nature—not an invention 
is made, without being analagous to some 
principle or operations of nature, whether 
more or less secret. It is truly to the hid- 
den sources of nature, that men look for the 
most brilliant trophies of their talent and 
research—it is with delight they hail any 
appearance of nature, upon which they 
may display or exert their genius ; and with 
no less ardour than pleasure, do they avail 
themselves of whatever may present itself to 
notice. Truly, “ the works of the Lord are 
great, sought out of all them that have 
pleasure therein.” 

The works of nature are superior to those 
of art,—secondly; in their workmanship 
and perfection. Examine any of the former 
with the most scrutinizing eye, and you will 
find it to be framed with the nicest skill 
and proportion—every part exactly corre- 
ananl and harmonizes with one another— 
all perform the respective parts assigned 
them by eternal Wisdom, without the least 
deviations ; and thereby the great ends of 
nature, are regularly and effectually accom- 
plished. There is not a single object in 
nature, that may not court the strictest in- 
vestigation as it regards its perfection ; and 
though many objects of course far exceed 
others in wonder and beauty, yet each in 
itself lays open an interesting view of con- 
summate skill—a pleasing exhibition of 
divine goodness. 

The tints which adorn the petals of a flow- 
ers, and the delicate wings and body of an 
insect, may well bear the test of examina- 
tion; and the finest and most delicate spe- 
eimens of the pencil, in comparison of 
such, cannot but appear coarse and imper- 
fect. The colour, the frame, the texture, 


of the multifarious diversities of colouring’ 


for the brute creation, and the nice adapta- 
tion thereof to their natures, are so equi- 
site, as to outvie every attempt of art to 
rival them,—even the beautiful verdure 
which clothes our fields and meadows, in its 
several varieties, is so replete with divine 
skill, that it has been frequently said, “a 
single blade of grass contains more than will 
ever be discovered by the most patient and 
minute investigator.” Nature, while she 
sports in her wildest vagaries, is never in- 
consistent. All her works, though sur- 
prisingly diverse, are yet not less regu- 
lar; and while beautiful to the eye, 
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they will bear no less extraordinary inves- 
tigation. 

The modern discovery of the microscope 
has unfolded the hidden beauties of nature 
in a manner never before known. Unex. 
pected wonders have been by this laid 
before our eyes, Specimens of nature have 
been brought to light, which were before 
unknown, and unthought of; and not only 
so, but we have been enabled to become 
better acquainted with whatever was before 
known. Subject, then, the most delightful 
productions of nature to microscopic ob- 
servation, and, notwithstanding the magni- 
tude to which it is thereby increased, its 
finest parts will appear not less blunt or less 
elegant; but let any of the works of art, 
however fine in their workmanship, be put 
to a similar test, and they will lose all the 
beauty and skill with which, to the naked 
eye, they seemed invested, and appear un- 
sightly, and unworthy of attention. 

Among the many mechanical inventions 
of men, none, however perfect and regular, 
can ever equal the extensive and admirable 
mechanism which constitutes the frame of 
man. Here, amidst the vast diversity of 
bones, and muscles, sinews, veins, and other 
apparatus of this machine, all is in the 
most positive and valuable harmony, each 
part being adapted to the other, and in 
systematic and perfect operation. 

Thirdly ; in their variety, extent, and 
utility, the works of nature excel those of 
art. It is really astonishing, to behold the 
vast diversity which prevails in the.grand 
system of animal and vegetable nature, both 
in the number, peculiarities, and proper- 
ties of its subjects. It is calculated, that 
there are at present known between four 
and five hundred species of land animals, 
six hundred of birds, of fish five thousand, 
and of insects it may safely be concluded 
nearly two hundred thousand. Exclusive 
of these, there are doubtless a vast num- 
ber of the brute creation, which are un. 
known to man. Of plants, it is not im- 
probable, that their number would almost 
defy the powers of calculation. Every thing 
in nature partakes of this amazing variety ; 
and to direct our attention to the heavens 
alone, would be a decisive proof, that her 
works are indeed incomparable and multitu- 
dinous. 

The works of man, diverse as they may 
be, cannot, in any degree, equal those of 
nature. It is recorded of a certain ancient 
artist, that he carved figures of animals in 
ivory with the most exquisite skill, and of 
which an astonishing number might be con- 
tained in a very contracted space—but 
what shall we say, when not less than a 
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million of animalcule may be held on the 
point of a needle, and to which a spoonful 
of water is, as it were, an unbounded 
ocean—what shall we say, when an incal- 
culable number of insects, all perfectly and 
delightfully formed, invisible to the naked 
eye, roam and sport over the leaves of 
plants and trees, as in a spacious meadow ! 
surely these display skill more than human ; 
wisdom of more than earthly mould. 

But what constitutes, in no small degree, 
the superexcellence of the works of the 
great framer of all things, is, their general 
utility, The most beautiful productions of 
art are mostly those which are only calcu- 
lated to please and captivate—to which the 
epithet of elegant may be appended, rather 
than that of useful: whereas in the system 
of nature there is not a plant or animal, or 
any inanimate substance, but is of some 
service in the great plan, and performs some 
function devolving upon it, however more 
or less indirectly, One is adapted to the 
support and nourishment of the other:— 
this, tends to the benefit of man in a more 
positive degree ; that, in a less ostensible, but 
not less certain manner. 

The works of nature claim to themselves 
unquestionable pre-eminence, fourthly, in 
their durability. Turn once more to the 
orbs of heaven, and see with what uniform 
regularity they have performed their revolu- 
tions, from the period when they were called 
into existence by the Divine fiat—and still 
perform them, without the least diminution 
of efficacy, or irregularity. Very many of 
the other works of nature have remained 
with equal perfection, from the moment of 
their creation to the present. And even all 
the animal and vegetable tribes, notwith- 
standing they decay and die at stated and 
regular periods, may be said to have en- 
dured from the beginning; since they have 
been, and still are, continually reproduced 
in succession; and thus, one continued 
series exists, and the animal world is ever 
replenished. But it is too true, that muta- 
bility and corruptibility are inseparable 
from the works of man; they, like himself, 
are frail; and a few fleeting years are suffi- 
cient to mar their beauty, and spoil their 
excellence. The most ancient relics of art 
we possess, are frequently so mutilated and 
defaced by the consuming hand of time, 
as to become valuable, not for the skill 
exhibited in their workmanship, but solely 
on account of their antiquity. Nature’s 
works, however, are always blooming, are 
always beautiful in themselves, and they will 
continue to bloom till that great and terrible 
day, when the heaven and earth shall pass 
away, and the universe melt with fervent heat. 

118.—voL, x. 
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Nature, in many of her operations—if 
at any time she appears to advance in age, 
may be said to renew her youth—she fre- 
quently seems to undergo, in her own sys- 
tem, a renovation, which gives a perpetuity 
to all her works; while the beautiful and 
costly works of man, notwithstanding the 
props and patchings they sometimes receive, 
eventually yield to time, whose breath com- 
pletely scatters and destroys them. 

The comparison might be carried further 
than in the four preceding particulars; but 
certainly where originality in design, beauty 
and perfection in execution, variety, and 
utility, and durability, are combined in so 
eminent a degree, they must carry with 
them irrefragable proofs of a superior hand, 
and an infinitely larger portion of wisdom, 

Nature has ever stood unrivalled—she 
must ever remain so. Her treasures have 
never been exhausted, and it is certain they 
never will. She pours forth her beauties 
and luxuriances with an unsparing and 
lavish hand, in every possible variety, to 
engage the heart, to charm the ear, and to 
delight the eye. She will ever be sought 
after by the curious mind, and she will 
never disappoint the true admirer. Art, 
exalted and adorned as she certainly is, 
will ever look up to nature as her great 
original—as the beautifier of all her produc- 
tions—as the charm of all her fascinations— 
the source of all herexcellence. Art, when 
uncorrupted, will be content to follow na- 
ture, will delight to acknowledge her su- 
periority. 

It is the part of knowledge, in all her 
undertakings, especially in those connected 
with the works of nature, or, in other words, 
the works of God, to lead the mind to some 

joint at which to obtain information and 
instruction; and from certain truths, to ad- 
duce correct, as well as useful conclusions, 
It may therefore be supposed, that on a 
subject like the present, some particulars 
may be specified, which may tend to im- 
provement; and surely a consideration of 
the excelling skill and wisdom evident in 
the works of the universe, ought to induce 
sentiments of adoration and reverence. The 
Almighty God is their Author ; and what- 
ever they may be termed by men, they are 
truly and specifically the works of God. 
Who can behold his stupendous operations 
in certain parts of the material universe, 
without awe and wonder; or his more 
gentle workings in others, without delight 
and love? And when we consider, that 
all is calculated to benefit us—that all may 
be conducive to our happiness if rightly 
viewed—feelings of heartfelt gratitude should 
obtain in us; we should endeavour to 
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lease the benevolent Being who has en- 
Seavoured, so to speak, to please us—who 
has so bountifully provided for us; and this 
we may effectually do, by yielding to his 
requisitions ; which are both reasonable, and 
easy to be performed. 

Oh man! “ consider the wondrous works 
of God.” “He hath made the earth by 
his power, he hath established the world 
‘by his wisdom ; and hath stretched out the 
neavens at his discretion.” All his works 
are glorious and beautiful ; and when asso- 
ciated with a heart devoted to Him, will 
not fail of proving highly advantageous and 
delightful. Acknowledge, then, his supe- 
riority, and chuse this God to be thy God ! 

J.S. B. Junr. 

Astley Rectory, Worcestershire. 
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MR, MARSDEN’S “ WANING CRESCENT,” 
ETC. DEFENDED FROM THE ATTACK OF 
F. H. IN COL, 804. 

* And I saw heaven opened, and behold, a white 
horse ; and he that sat upon him was called Faith- 
ful and True, and in righteousness he doth judge 
and make war.—And out of his mouth goeth a 
sharp sword, that with it he should smite the 
nations; and he shall rule them with a rod of iron: 
and he treadeth the wine-press of the fierceness 
and wrath of almighty God.”—Rey. xix. 1), 15. 

Mr. Epiror, 
Srr,—When I first read Mr. Marsden’s 
beautiful lines on the expected, and I trust 
approaching fall of the Turkish empire, 
my heart caught the flame of pious zeal 
which burns in every syllable of that com- 
position; and echoed the sentiments it 
expresses, a8 most purely evangelical, and 
perfectly congenial with the truth and jus- 
tice of that God, who hath promised to 
make the enemies of His Son, the footstool 
of his universal empire. I am not, how- 
ever, at all surprised, that in this age of 
mistaken liberality, such an advocate as 

F. H. should raise a feeble voice against the 

Omnipotent arm, which has undertaken to 

give the Heathen to Jesus for his inherit- 

ance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for his possession. Such men, sir, forget 
that one character of Jehovah is, that he is 

*‘a consuming fire” to the adversaries of his 

Son; and that part of the awful commission 

for the universal spread of the Gospel, runs 

in these words, in reference to its inveterate 
and incorrigible opposers—“ Thou shalt 
break them with a rod of iron; thou shalt 
dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” 

A judgment first committed to the Son by 

the Father ; (Palm ii. 9.) and subsequently 

transferred by the Son to the church of 

God, as the executor of his will, (Rev. ii. 

26, 27.) and. on the very spot where the 

crescent now waves its blood-stained flag. 








I grant, sir, that “judgment is God’s 
strange work,” yet he is obliged sometimes 
to resort to it, when long-suffering forbear- 
ance excites only the scorn and contempt 
of his adversaries, And, sir, that God who 
once commissioned the apostle Peter to 
visit with the punishment of death, two 
fraudulent hypocrites in his own church, 
assuredly has a right, if it so pleaseth him, 
to commission a Russian monarch, and a 
Russian army, to visit on the head of the 
Turk, the oceans of innocent Christian 
blood which that monster of cruelty hath 
shed for ages now gone by. And, sir, if 
the martyrs of Jesus, whose souls are now 
in paradise, are heard to “cry with a loud 
voice, saying, How long, O Lord, holy 
and true, dost thou not judge, and avenge 
our blood on them that dwell on the earth?” 
(Rev. vi. 9, 10.) must a minister of the 
Gospel on earth be accused of a breach of 
Christian charity, because he only says, “I 
have no sympathy for the Koran, and I re- 
gard the Moslem in no other light than an 
abomination that maketh desolate?” Does 
F. H. sympathize with that repository of 
error and blasphemy? Does he regard 
that accumulation of falsehood, and pro- 
lific source of human guilt and misery, as 
an innocent delusion, which must be pro- 
tected from the insult of “ Christian dogs ?” 
If he does, I say, the more shame for 
him. 

Because the meek and lowly Jesus, who 
came down to earth on purpose to set a 
pattern of meekness and patience, to bear 
the scorn and insults of his enemies, and to 
suffer for sinners, would not it his 
apostles to imitate the example of Elijah, 
in avenging his personal insults, does it 
follow, that now, when he is invested with 
Omnipotence, his church must be trampled 
under the feet of Turkish infidels, unaveng- 
ed; and that persecuting power left in the 
undisturbed exercise of its cruelties, until 
the day of judgment? Preposterous ab- 
surdity! And, sir, if Christ’s kingdom. is 
not originally “of this world,” and if its 
consummation must take place in the hea- 
ven of heavens, can F. H. be ignorant, 
that notwithstanding this, the kingdoms of 
this world must and shall become the king- 
doms of our God, and of his Christ ? 

And how shall they become such? It is 
true, the Captain of our salvation is “ the 
Prince of peace ;” but peace will not be 
the first-fruits of his visitation to an hostile 
nation. Think not that Jesus came upon 
earth to proclaim peace with Paganism, 
with Judaism, or with Mohammedanism, 
“T tell you, nay, but a sword :” for with 
respect to these his adversaries, the oracles 
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of inspiration tell him to “gird thy sword on 
thy thigh, O most mighty conqueror, and let 
thy right hand teach thee terrible things.” 
Hence, in "the destruction of both heathen 
Rome and murderous Jerusalem, the sword 
took precedence of the olive branch, and 
the desolation of war was the harbinger of 

ce. Yea, and if the record of history 
can be relied on, the first Christian empe- 
ror of Rome received the consecrated ban- 
ner of the cross as the pledge of victory to 
his conquering arms, by a visible display 
ef its image in the heavens, with a corre- 
sponding inscription, promising him success 
under the protection of him who died 
thereon. And so, in the land polluted with 
Islamism, in all human probability, the 
sword must precede and make way for the 
Bible, and the trumpet of war prepare the 
way for the melody of salvation. 

Every one knows that the providence of 
God makes the passions of men the instru- 
ments by which he accomplishes the noblest 
purposes of his sovereign will. In those 
cases, he often “takes the wise in their own 
craftiness ;” the sin of which lies at their 
own door, while glory to God, and benefit 
to his church, redounds from the action. 
In his almighty hand, “the wrath of man 
shall praise him, and the residue thereof 
will he restrain.” The conquests of Great 
Britain in the vast regions of Hindostan, 
are doubtless opening an effectual door for 
the promulgation of the gospel, both there 
and in China; although. ages may yet 
elapse ere those immense countries shall be 
completely illuminated by the sacred beams 
of the Sun of righteousness, Thus also did 
the conquests of Julius Casar pave the way 
for the introduction of Christianity to every 
ome of the Roman empire, in the reigns of 
his successors ; the wisdom of God laying 
the foundations of his church in the blood 
of its adversaries. In viewing these trans- 
actions, we can only exclaim, “ How un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out!” 

And, sir, I ask F. H. Does not the Otto- 
man empire most richly deserve that scourge 
which a righteous God is apparently about 
to send upon it? By what authority, and 
by what means, did it possess itself of the 
ancient seat of Christianity? Are not the 
walls of Constantinople still stained with 
the blood of its brave Christian defenders, 
under the last of the Constantines? Did 
not the Turk then “take the sword” most 
unjustly, as an unprovoked and ruthless 
robber, and a savage murderer, against the 
last remaining flock of Christ in the eastern 
Roman empire? And has not F. H. him- 
self pronounced his just sentence, viz; that 





he “shall perish by the sword?” And by 
what sword, but that of the modern Gideon, 
and of the Lord? If, therefore, God hath 
sent the emperor Nicholas with a divine 
commission to subdue, and root out Mo- 
hammedanism from the first scenes of a 
tolic labour, from the ground hallowed by 
the footsteps of Jesus, and of his holy 
apostles, let every British Christian “ wish 
him good luck in the name of the Lord,” 
and pray for his prosperity. 

Before I conclude, sir, 1 must notice a 
portion of F, H.’s accusation of Mr. Mars- 
den, which is quite unfounded, and, as I 
conceive, a complete misrepresentation. 
This insidious charge is couched in the fol- 
lowing words: “ But when we read about 
‘standing in the way of God’s providence,” 
because we do not go to war, and punish a 
nation that has not made war on us, (for 
the following are the words of our writer,) 
‘I have no sympathy for the Koran, and I 
regard the Moslem in no other light than 
an abomination that maketh desolate ;’ I 
assert, that this is not consistent with the 
spirit of the Gospel.” The same charge is 
repeated in the next paragraph, viz, “ And 
shall we take upon ourselves (who are dust 
and ashes) in opposition to our Maker, to 
force men to yield to our religion, and, be. 
cause they do not submit, pour upon them 
the utmost of our vengeance? Yet such is 
the language of our poet, when, in his 
‘introductory remarks,’ he says, ‘If Austria 
does not like the Russians at the gates of 
Constantinople, as too near her own domi- 
nions, why not let the two emperors settle 
the matter between themselves?” Now, 
sir, Mr. M. has not said one word about 
our going to war, and punishing a nation 
which has not made war on us, nor did 
such an idea enter his mind, which is evi- 
dent from the concluding expression of the 
latter quotation, Why not let the two em- 
perors settle the matter between them- 
selves? Could F. H. not perceive that 
this sentence annihilates his false accusa~ 
tion of Mr. M., honourably acquits that 
gentleman, and fixes the stigma of reproach, 
in more than one point of view, upon his 
incautious accuser himself ? 

Mr. Marsden, sir, with honest indigna- 
tion ‘against a most treacherous and cruel 
enemy of the Saviour of the world, beholds 
the providence of God itting that atro- 
cious power to provoke, by its flagrant vio- 
lation of the faith of treaties, the just ven- 
geance of its powerful adversary; and, to 
all human appearance, bringing down on 
its guilty head, the just vengeance of Hea- 
ven, and of Russia. He rejoices in the 
event, and, to shew that he would not wish 








either England or Austria, “who are but 
dust and ashes,” to attempt “an oppo- 
sition ‘to their Maker, to stay the arm of 
the Almighty, and resist its course ;” he 
wisely deprecates their interference in de- 
fending a power which God has to a cer- 
tainty devoted to destruction. With the 
most cordial approbation, I add my feeble 
voice to that of Mr. Marsden, well know- 
ing what this nation has already suffered by 
its ill-advised efforts for the restoration and 
support of Popery in France. 
I an, sir, yours, &c., 
Sept. 2d, 1828. S. Tucker. 


a 
A REMARKABLE THUNDER STORM. 


Mr. Epiror. 

Srr,—On Friday the 25th ult. (July) the 
sky, throughout the morning, had, in the 
neighbourhood of Peterborough, (North- 
ampton) been much disturbed. Vast 
masses of black and dense clouds had 
collected together, and the distance between 
them and the earth decreased considerably 
in the space of a quarter of an hour; and 
at about twelve o'clock I observed them 
(being at the time in an elevated situation) 
to be very much within what is called the 
striking distance from the earth. I had 
hardly time to imagine the probable awful 
effects of the approaching storm, when my 
sight was entirely taken away for a few 
seconds, by a flash of lightning of the most 
peculiar character, reaching literally from 
heaven to earth. 

You may have observed, sir, at some 
time, when an electrical machine has been 
before you, in what way the knuckle draws 
the spark from the prime conductor. If 
the knuckle be held at its greatest distance, 
it draws a crooked, zig-zag spark ; but if it 
be brought nearer to the conductor, it elicits 
a perfectly straight spark, which is seen 
(though its appearance is but for an instant) 
to accumulate like a pendent drop of 
water, and then to elongate till it reaches 
the knuckle. I know no other way of con- 
veying to you an idea of this flash of light- 
ning than by referring you to the electrical 
experiment just mentioned. Proper al- 
lowance must be made for the comparison 
of great things with small, and the experi- 
ment will then give you no very inadequate 
idea of the phenomenon I am describing. 

The flash was accompanied, with 
scarcely the least interval between them, 
by a clap of thunder which shook every 
thing in the house where I was, and jarred 
the windows so violently, that I expected 
to see many of the panes shivered; this, 
however, was not the case. A second 
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after this awful burst of thunder, the re- 
verberating peal which followed, it served 
to indicate what it was: for, till the suc- 
cessive roll was distinguished, I, and many 
others with whom I have since spoken, 
took the beginning of the clap for the crash 
of many buildings falling in an instant to 
the ground. You may imagine how 
unusual the sound must have been, when E 
tell you, as I have since learned from good 
authority, that the cattle in the fields started 
with fear, and afterwards shook with a very 
visible tremor; that the birds, particularly 
the swallows, rushed shrieking from their 
nests, and continued for a long time after 
rapidly on the wing. And I, (if I may 
mention this circumstance,) who am accus- 
tomed and delighted to view the awful 
wonders of the storm, was so overcome 
by a nervous agitation, as to be obliged to 
lay aside an architectural drawing which I 
was then finishing. It was a clap of 
thunder, to which the oldest man with whom 
I have spoken, has never heard one at all 
similar. 
I an, sir, with great respect, 
Yours obediently, 
Tuos. Rose. 


Peterborough, August 1st, 1828. 
a 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ELLIPTICAL 
MOTIONS OF THE PLANETS. 


Mr. Eprror. 

Srr,—As truth can never suffer by fair 
inquiry, the candid professor of philosophy 
will readily submit his opinions to the test 
of investigation, and willingly relinquish 
whatever cannot be supported by reason 
and sound argument. 

The venerable name of Newton may 
justly claim great respect, and challenge 
very honourable notice : but, while we pay 
to departed worth the full tribute of 
merited praise, we ought to consider that 
infallibility belongs not to dying men, 
whose contracted span of mortal existence 
precludes a long course of scientific re- 
searches ; and whose feebleness of consti- 
tution prevents those vigorous exertions of 
the mental faculties, which are absolutely 
necessary to the acquisition of perfect and 
universal knowledge. 

The Newtonian system is very popular ; 
and, if it can be proved sufficient to ac- 
count for the phenomena of nature, as it 
respects the principles of motion, it is 
worthy of the greatest honour. 

But if impartial discussion should clearly 
point out its defects, let it not be perti- 
naciously held as an invariable creed, 
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which is received without consideration, 
and repeated without thought. 

Were men always contented to take 
things upon trust, without examining the 
ground on which different systems are 
founded, popular errors must ever remain 
without correction, and new discoveries 
would very seldom be made. 

Every friend to improvement in know- 
ledge will gladly encourage a spirit of 
inquiry; and the hope of finding some 
eharacters of this description, has induced 
me to avow sentiments so different from 
those of many celebrated persons, who 
occupy very honourable and conspicuous 
stations in the literary world. 

One of these is James Ferguson, F.R.S. 
who has published a treatise of Astronomy, 
explained upon Sir Isaac Newton’s princi- 
ples, wherein he says, ‘By the above- 
mentioned law, (section 150, et seq.) bodies 
will move in all kinds of ellipses, whether 
long or short, if the spaces they move in be 
void of resistance: only those which 
move in longer ellipses have so much the 
less projectile force impressed upon them 
in the higher parts of their orbits, and their 
velocities in coming down towards the sun 
are so great as to overcome the sun’s 
attraction there, and cause them to ascend 
again towards the higher parts of their 
orbits; during which time, the sun’s 
attraction acting so contrary to the motions 
of those bodies, causes them to move 
slower, until their projectile forces are 
diminished almost to nothing, and then 
they are brought back again by the sun’s 
attraction as before.”—Furguson’s Astro- 
nomy, ed. 11. page 81. 

The same author, in treating of central 
forces, says, “Perhaps it may be here 
asked, that since the centre of gravity 
between these balls must be supported by 
the fork £ in this experiment, what prop 
it is that supports the centre of gravity of 
the solar system, and consequently bears 
the weight of all the bodies in it; and by 
what is the prop itself supported? The 
answer is easy and plain; for the centre of 
gravity of our balls must be supported, 
because they gravitate towards the earth, 
and would therefore fall to it; but as the 
sun and planets gravitate only toward one 
another, they have nothing else to fall to; 
and therefore have no occasion for any 
thing to support their common centre of 
gravity; and if they did not move round 
that centre, and consequently acquire a 
tendency to fly off from it by their motions, 
their mutual attractions would soon bring 
them together, and so the whole would 
become one mass in the Sun: which 
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would also be the case if their velocities 
round the Sun were not quick enough to 
create a centrifugal force equal to the Sun’s 
attraction.”— Ferguson’s Lectures on Select 
Subjects, ed. 8th, page 39 & 40, 

Here it is plainly declared, that the 
velocity of the planets round the sun creates 
a centrifugal force equal to the sun’s attrae- 
tion. 

Therefore, according to this system, the 
centrifugal force, or quality of receding 
from the centre, bad meg equal to the 
sun’s attraction to the centre. 

In opposition to this system, I main- 
tain, that when the planet moves in an 
elliptical orbit, the centrifugal force, and 
the sun’s attraction, cannot exist. 

My arguments are as follows, 

1. There can be no progression from 
inferiority to superiority, without arriving at 
a point of equality. 

2. The planet’s centrifugal force being 
once inferior to the sun’s attraction, can 
never become superior thereto, without the 
planets arriving at a point in the orbit 
where the centrifugal force, and the sun’s 
attraction are perfectly equal. 

3. The centrifugal force, and the sun’s 
attraction, can never become perfectly 
equal, without causing the planet to move 
in a perfect circle. 

4. The planets can never move in 
ellipses while the centrifugal force, and the 
sun’s attraction, do exist. 

Also, the centrifugal force, and the sun’s 
attraction, cannot exist while the planets 
move in ellipses. 

The truth of the first proposition will 
plainly appear, when it is considered, 
that, where equality cannot be attained, 
superiority can never be reached. 

t is evident that tangents and secants 
are increasing quantities, as the angle 
increases ; and that, in ascending from the 
lower part towards the vertical point, they 
are constantly approaching nearer and 
nearer to equality: and yet, if they be con- 
tinued to any determinate length whatso- 
ever, and extended as far as thought and 
imagination can reach, they will never 
become perfectly equal. The tangent will 
always be something less than the secant ; 
although we should conceive them to 
stretch from the earth to the utmost 
boundaries of the solar system, or sup 
them to be commensurate with the whole 
extent of creation. As far as the mind 
can form any idea of the subject, there 
will be an eternal approximation to 
equality ; and yet the very point of equality 
will never be attained. metrical pro- 
gression, and arithmetical calculation, 
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plainly prove, that in ascending the arch, 
the difference between the tangents and 
secants is gradually diminishing; and, 
therefore, they are perpetually approaching 
towards equality, as the angle increases 
towards 90 degrees. But, though the ap- 
proximation to 90 may be carried on ever 
so long, and the approach to it rendered 
very near, yet, as two parallel lines can 
never meet each other, so the secant df 90 
can never be drawn nor calculated, and 
consequently its tangent can never be 
estimated nor determined. As the tangent, 
which is the inferior quantity, though al- 
ways increasing, can never equal the in+ 
ereasing secant, so it can never exceed it 
in length; for, where equality cannot be 
attained, superiority can never be reached. 
But if there be two increasing quanti- 
ties, and it is found that the quantity 
which was inferior at one point or period, 
is become superior at another point or 
period ; it is certain that there is a point 
er period, passed where both quantities 
were exactly equal. It is manifest that 
tangents and double sines* are increasing 
quantities ; for, in ascending the arch, from 
0 to 10, from 10 to 20 degrees, &c. the 
tangents and double sines are increasing, 
and will continue to increase, as long 
as the ascent is continued. It is also 
evident, that the tangent of 10 or 20 
, &e. is the inferior quantity, and 





the double sine is the superior quantity. ; 


But when we rise to 70 or 80 degrees, 
the tangent is found to be the superior 
quantity, and the double sine is the inferior 
quantity. 

Now, as the tangent, froma state of in- 
feriority, is become superior to the double 
sine, it is plain that there must be some 
point between 20 degrees and 70 degrees, 
where the tangent and the double sine are 
perfectly equal. And, by examination, we 
shall find this point precisely at 60 degrees. 
Below 60, the tangents and double sines 
are increasing, and approaching towards 
equality: at 60 the tangent becomes per- 
fectly equal to the double sine, and above 
60 it rises to superiority, and goes on in- 
creasing its superiority as long as the pro- 
jection, or calculation, is continued. Here, 
then, is a progress from inferiority to supe. 
riority, where 60 degrees must be reckoned 
the point of equality, which forms the 
boundary between both states, and through 
which the progression is made. 

All this demonstrates and confirms the 
above-mentioned position: and every pro- 





* By the term “ double sine” is meant the 
sine doubled, or the chord of twice the arch. 
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gression of a similar kind, from one state to 
the other, will fully prove, that it is im- 
possible to pass from inferiority to supe- 
riority without arriving first at the point of 
equality, where neither of the quantities 
exceeds the other, 

This being demonstrated, I proceed to 
shew, 

2. The planet’s centrifugal force being 
once inferior to the sun’s attraction, can 
never become superior thereto, without the 
planet’s arriving at a point in the orbit, 
where the centrifugal force, and the sun’s 
attraction, are perfectly equal. 

It is said, that in the higher part of the 
orbit, the centrifugal force is too weak to 
balance the sun’s attraction, but that, when 
the planet is come down to the lower part 
of the orbit, the centrifugal force is become 
too strong for the sun’s attraction. Here, 
then, the planet’s centrifugal force, and the 
sun’s attraction, are supposed to increase 
during the planet’s descent from the 
Aphelion to the Perihelium ; but with this 
difference : the centrifugal force, which, in 
the higher part of the orbit, was the in- 
ferior quantity, has increased so much 
faster than the sun’s attraction, that, in the 
lower part of the orbit, it is become the 
superior quantity. So that, according 
to this doctrine, the centrifugal force has 
made a progress from inferiority to supe- 
riority. 

This plainly implies, that it must have 
arrived at the point of equality, where the 
two forces were perfectly balanced, without 
the least excess on either side; for, without 
arriving at that point of equality, it never 
could attain a state of superiority ; as it has 
been already proved. . 

Therefore, the planet’s centrifugal force 
being once inferior to the sun’s attraction, 
can never become superior thereto, without 
the planet’s arriving at a point in the orbit, 
where the centrifugal force, and the sun’s 
attraction, will be so perfectly balanced as 
to admit of no preponderance, and so 
exactly equal, as to admit of no inequality. 

3. The planet’s centrifugal force and the 
sun’s attraction can never become perfectly 
equal, without causing the planet to move 
in a perfect circle. When the planet 
arrives at that point in the orbit, where the 
centrifugal force and the sun’s attraction 
are perfectly equal, how can the planet 
approach nearer the sun? Will the sun’s 
attraction draw it nearer? Certainly it will 
not; for that attraction is completely 
balanced by the centrifugal force, which acts 
with equal power, and in an opposite 
direction. Therefore, upon this principle, 
it is impossible for the planet to come apy 
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nearer to the sum, Again, when the 
planet’s centrifugal force and the sun’s 
attraction are perfectly equal, how can 
the planet go farther from the sun? Will 
the planet’s centrifugal force carry it to a 
greater distance from the sun? Certainly 
it cannot: for that centrifugal force is 
directly opposed by the sun’s attraction, 
which, in this case, must be perfectly equal 
to the centrifugal force. Therefore, upon 
this principle, it is impossible for the 
lanet to go any farther from the sun. 
aed it follows, that as the planet cannot 
come nearer the sun because of the centri- 
fugal force, and as it cannot go farther from 
the sun because of the sun’s attraction, if 
the planet move at all, it must move ina 
perfect circle round the sun, without ever 
increasing or decreasing its distance from 
the sun, 

But, it may be objected, the planet is 
supposed to be descending from the 
Aphelion to the Perihelium in a direction 
which leads it nearer to the sun : and when in 
that descent, it arrives to a certain point in 
the orbit, the centrifugal force and the sun’s 
attraction are allowed to be perfectly equal, 
yet it is evident that the planet has been 
approaching nearer the sun; and, as every 
moving body has a tendency to continue 
the same direction, unless it be prevented 
by some opposing cause; will not the 
planet, in consequence of its former direc. 
tion, continue for some time to approach 
nearer the sun, although the centrifugal 
force and the sun’s attraction are become 
perfectly equal ? 

To this I answer, The centrifugal force is 
considered to be produced by the increased 
projectile force, in combination with the 
planet’s direction ; therefore, the influence 
of the planet’s direction is fully allowed for, 
in counting the centrifugal force; and 
being once duly allowed for, cannot 
possibly be ‘reckoned a second time. The 
centrifugal force is declared to be caused by 
the planet’s velocity in a certain direction: 
therefore, both the direction and the velocity 
are completely accounted for in estimating 
the centrifugal force created by them. 
Hence it is evident that the increase or 
decrease of distance from the sun can never 
be caused by the planet’s former direction, 
because all imfluence arising from that 
source has been reckoned in counting the 
centrifugal force, and consequently can 
never be counted again as a separate prin- 
ciple. The result is, the continuance of 
planetary elliptical motion is impossible, 
upon the Newtonian theory of gravity ; 
for the planet’s centrifugal force and the 
sun’s attraction can never become perfectly 





equal, without causing the ae to move 
continually in a perfect circle. 

4. The planets can never move in 
ellipses while the centrifugal force and the 
sun’s attraction do exist. Also, the centri. 
fugal force and the sun’s attraction cannot 
exist while the planets move in ellipses. 

It is plainly proved, that all motion re- 
gulated by centrifugal and centripetal forces 
must»be perfectly circular: so that, when a 
body moves in an elliptical orbit, its motion 
cannot be regulated by centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces. But the earth, moon, and 
planets, move in elliptical orbits, 

Therefore, the motion of the earth, moon, 
and planets, cannot be regulated by centri- 
fugal and centripetal forces. 

The whole may be briefly comprehended 
in the following statement. 

The centrifugal force and the sun’s attrac- 
tion cannot exist without becoming equal 
in some part of the orbit: and they cannot 
become equal in some part of the orbit, 
without producing a circular motion, and 
precluding an elliptical motion. 

Thus, the existence of centrifugal force 
and gravity absolutely precludes elliptical 
motion; and the existence of elliptical 
motion absolutely precludes the existence 
of centrifugal force and gravity, 

If you judge it proper to give this a 
place in your widely circulated Magazine, 
you may expect further communications 
from me, of a similar nature. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 
WiLuraM JENKIN. 
Mylor, near Falmouth, August 2, 1828. 


—_—_—~@-——_ 
MEPHITIC GASES.—NO. X. 
(Continued from col. 841.) 

Iron heated up to a white heat, which 
burns with sparks, would ignite inflam- 
mable gas, immediately on being brought 
into contact with it; and even a mass of 
iron heated to a cherry-red, would, if con- 
tinued some time in contact with this gas, 
produce an explosion. Great caution ought, 
therefore, to be observed in the use of hot 
irons, because, on being over-heated, and 
exposed naked to inflammable gas, the 
worst consequences might ensue to the 
miners. The safest mode of using heated 
irons, with which I am acquainted, is, the 
one I have already recommended, viz. to 
prepare iron boxes of the same form as the 
irons themselves, into which the irons, when 
heated, may be placed; and these boxes 
ought to be laid upon stone or iron plates, 
clean swept from coal dust or any other 
combustible matter, on the floor of the 
mine, lest they should create a flame, and 
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fire the gas. As irons will only be heated 
when they are needed for immediate use, 
and as they must be used immediately, or 
otherwise they will become cold, no diffi- 
culty can arise in keeping them free from 
coal dust and other combustibles, during the 
moment which intervenes between their 
being sent down the shaft, and the casting 
of liquid upon them. 

If we visit the laundress in her apart- 
ment, we may take an useful lesson on this 
head. There we behold how a gentle and 
innoxious heat is produced and kept up, by 
a succession of iron heaters being placed 
within an iron box; and with what ease 
she deals with the finest muslin and lace, 
either with her box or Italian iron, and how 
uniformly she keeps up the heat by placing 
one iron in the fire while she cools another. 
Greater difficulty, however, lies in the way 
of the miner than in that of the laundress, 
because his fires must, of necessity, be more 
distant ; but a certain mode once adopted, 
and uniformly acted upon, would, when 
needful, give almost as great facility to the 
miner in heating his irons as to the laun- 
dress ; because the irons need not be heavy, 
and during the working hours in a mine, 
a continual communication is kept up be- 
tween the bottom and the top of a pit or 
shaft. 

Steam itself, if only the mere vapour of 
water, has its effect upon hydrogen, be- 
cause hydrogen has great affinity for caloric, 
greater indeed than for any other substance, 
and steam brings abundantly more caloric 
into contact with hydrogen than cold water ; 
and this quantity of caloric, great as it is, 
introduced to hydrogen in the wet way, will 
not explode the inflammable gas, even 
where it exists in such abundance, that the 
mere flame of a lamp or candle would 
cause an explosion which would blow up 
the mine. Cold water, indeed, combines 
with hydrogen, in the small way, but hot 
water absorbs this gas plentifully; and if 
one-third the volume of steam be intro- 
duced into inflammable gas, this gas will 
not explode with flame. A shallow tin 
cup, containing a pint of water, placed 
upon a hot iron box, will boil in six minutes, 
and the water will all be converted into 
vapour in less than thirty minutes ; and in 
like manner larger quantities. 

Charcoal in fragments will absorb car- 
bonic acid gas more abundantly than in 
powder. If dry charcoal, therefore, in 
pieces about the size of a man’s thumb, 
were placed in shallow troughs, in a dry 
situation, upon or near the floor of a mine 
infested with carbonic acid gas, or choke- 
damp, considerable quantities of this gas 





would be absorbed thereby. In about 
twenty-four hours after a portion of char- 
coal had been exposed in a mine, it would 
become saturated with gas, and it would 
then be needful to send it out of the mine. 
But if it was plunged into cold water, there 
it would give out a large portion of the gas 
it had imbibed: it might then be thoroughly 
dried, but not in the open air, and after- 
wards sent down into the mine, where it 
would receive a fresh cargo of gas, and 
thus, from time to time, charcoal would 
become a vehicle wherein carbonic acid 
gas might be perpetually conveyed out of 
a mine, to the great ease and comfort of the 
miner. Fragments of wood, threads of silk, 
or even threads of linen, completely dry, 
ex in a mine, then plunged into 
water at the head of the pit, afterwards 
dried, and again sent down into the mine, 
would act in a manner similar to charcoal, 
only in a less degree. 

The sluggish inaction of this gas is often 
met by a correspondent inaction in the 
miner, who, as if unconscious of the grow- 
ing danger, suffers this gas to accumulate 
until it becomes too formidable for his 
utmost efforts, when a careful and continual 
attention to preventives would often carry 
off the gas as it issued into the mine, and 
keep danger at a distance. However, so 
it is, and so we find it in every depart. 
ment of life: “A prudent man foreseeth 
the evil, and hideth himself; but the simple 

ass on, and are punished.” Even the 
diligent and laborious man, whose industry 
and activity are proverbial, is equally care- 
less of certain circumstances around him, 
with the most sluggish of mankind; nay, 
sometimes more so. For, with his industry 
and activity, like a twin brother, grows 2 
adventure, or a spirit of adventurous indif- 
ference to difficulties ; and although he by 
no means intends this in his sober moments, 
yet he seems to court the presence of dan- 
ger rather than ‘to shun it; waiting until a 
crisis arises, that he may overcome danger 
at once, rather than combat it in detail. 

In very extensive mines, where galleries 
of miles in length exist, it is much more 
difficult to apply these preventives or 
remedies than in small works; because the 
immense extent, and varied ramifications of 
these mines, call for such quantities of air 
to prerent the accumulation of gas, and 
such quantities of materials to act upon the 
gas when accumulated, in order to disinfect 
the mine, that the owners and overseers of 
these extensive works are appalled at the 
very idea of supplying them. Such is the 
suffocating closeness of mines infested with 
inflammable gas, that the very idea of in- 
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troducing steam alarms the miner ; he con- 
nects heat and steam inseparably into one 
idea, and mixes up suffocation and distress 
so intimately therewith, that steam is as 
unpopular with the miner as inflammable 
gas. Lime, in its various applications, as 
well as chlorine and charcoal, may be in- 
troduced in the cold way, as already pre- 
scribed, perhaps with as much effect as in 
steam ; and, therefore, no particular em- 
phasis has been laid upon steam. Steam, 
however, would by no means be found so 
insupportably hot as many imagine; be- 
cause the moisture, inseparable from steam, 
tempers the air in which it floats ; for heat 
is latent in steam, and such portions of 
steam are as insensibly condensed by sur- 
rounding objects, yield an agreeable cooling 
moisture to the human frame. 

In extensive works, air-pits, air-stoves, or 
air-furnaces, are indispensable. The intro- 
duction of safety-lamps into these mines 
was never intended to supersede the neces- 
sity of air-pits and air-stoves; no, they were 
introduced as auxiliaries to supply their 
lack of service, at certain seasons, and in 
certain places; and prevent explosions of 
gas, and the consequent death of miners, 
when the ordinary ventilation of a mine 
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failed. Such precisely is the nature of the 
remedies which are the object of these 
essays. 


An.air-stove, or air-furnace, may be, and 
frequently is, of the following form; and it 
acts upon the head of an air-pit on the 
principle of rarefaction, as has been already 
described in a previous article. A conical 
building, like the furnaces of glass-works, is 
erected around the top of an air-pit, which 
air-pit is sunk upon an elevated portion of 
the stratum of coal then in a state of being 
worked. Three or four doors lined with 
cloth, usually bar the entrance of air from 
the atmosphere into this stove, and these 
are opened and shut in succession, when 
any person enters, in order to prevent 
a rush of atmospheric air. Fires are, 
or ought to be, kept perpetually burning in 
these stoves or furnaces; the effects of which 
are, as no air from the atmosphere can 
enter this building, to draw air up the pit 
from the works below. Both atmospheric 
and foul air or gas are by this means made 
to ascend from the works, upon the prin- 
ciple of rarefaction already noted ; this 
current is supplied by the air which de- 
scends down the shafts or pits sunk upon 
the deep portion of the stratum of coal for 
the purpose of working the same, which 
currents take up and bring with them into 
this furnace a large portion of the inflam- 
ae? gas, afforded by the mine through 
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which they pass. Finally, this contami- 
nated air escapes into the atmosphere, with 
the smoke of the furnace itself, through an 
aperture above the head of the cone, which 
may be denominated its chimney. 

Accidents, such as the falling in of sun- 
dry parts of the mine, &c, neglect in omit- 
ting to open or shut certain doors in the 
galleries of the mine, which turn the cur- 
rents of air on or off in the various com- 
partments thereof, &c. &c. a sudden rise 
of water up to the roof, in a wateror air- 
gate, &c. with incidents almost innumer- 
able, interrupt the regular currents of air, 
and suffer gas to accumulate, until the most 
imminent danger surrounds the miners ; 
and some of these impediments require a 
considerable time to elapse, in the use of 
means by which the mine may be restored 
to a healthy state. But in these extensive 
mines, imminent danger seldom exists 
throughout the mine ; this danger is gene- 
rally in some one compartment, and fre- 
quently in one of no great extent ; and this 
compartment, treated at that time in a ee 
per manner, might be disinfected without 
any thing like an herculean labour or ex- 
pense, if recourse were had to proper dis- 
infectors in time. If a boy, or boys, or 
aged men, were appointed to attend to this 
very thing, the miners themselves would 
not fail to call the attention of those per- 
sons to those compartments of a mine where 
a danger existed, so soon as danger became 
apparent; and it is for this very time that 
safety lamps were invented, and the reme- 
dies which I have noted were, and are, 
especially intended: a blowing apparatus 
at such a time would be invaluable; it 
might save the lives of many miners, and 
avoid much damage. 

That there exists a direful necessity for 
something more than currents of air, and 
even safety lamps, excellent as they are, is 
notorious to the world. The frequent 
accounts which come forth to the public, of 
catastrophes, equal to, if not exceeding those 
which were witnessed in any age of the 
world, wherein multitudes of men, who are 
our brethren, are instantaneously hurled 
into eternity by explosions of inflammable 
gas in mines, leaving, all bereft and deso- 
late, widows and orphans to bewail their 
untimely exit, and claim our humane exer- 
tions, are proofs which are written in blood ; 
and these call for the united energies of the 
whole mass of human intellect to prescribe 
and apply a remedy; nothing ought to 
be left untried which is likely to mitigate, 
much less that which may eradicate, this 
a ring evil. 

Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no 
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hysician there? Why then is not the 

alth of the daughter of my people re- 
covered? These were questions which 
Jehovah asked, by the mouth of His pro- 
phet of old, in order to rouse from apathy 
the house of Israel; and may we not ask 
them anew, in respect of ©. !arge a portion 
of our brethren as the miners of Great Bri- 
tain? Their cause is of equal importance, 
for men are men in. every age and every 
department of mankind, and the bodies, as 
well as the souls of all, are precious in the 
sight of God. 

(To be continued.) 
——>—-- 


ESSAYS ON THE STRUCTURE AND ME- 
CHANISM OF THE OSSEOUS SYSTEM, (OR 
SYSTEM OF THE BONES.) 

Essay I. 

Tue consideration of the osseous system is 
replete with attraction. Independently of 
the philosophical interest, which portions 
so important of the organized system must 
ever excite in the inquiring mind, we can- 
not behold these last relics of mortality, 
proclaiming that their animal life, with all 
its multiform energies and sensations, has 
once been, and view them struggling against 
the process of resolution into their last ele- 
ments, and slowly yielding to the crum- 
bling hand of Time, without a melancholy 
concern. 

Some one has called the world “ one 
vast charne] house,” and so with truth it is. 
Wherever we step, these admonitory frag- 
ments rivet our attention,—not only are 
they scattered over the surface of the globe, 
not only do the spade and the ploughshare 
perpetually turn them up, but if we institute 
an examination into lower strata of the 
earth, we are there presented with the bones 
of animals, whose races have passed away 
and become extinct—of whose names and 
habits the records of history give us no 
account, and of whose nature and conforma- 
tion these relics alone exist to speak. 

In a philosophical point of view, the 
structure and mechanism of the bones, 
which constitute at once the grand outline 
and groundwork of the animal fabric, must 
ever be an engaging subject. It is curious 
to observe how the first rudiments of osseous 
matter are deposited, and trace the subse- 
quent process, till the bone has acquired its 
firmness and solidity. It is curious to see 
how calculated every bone is for its specific 
purpose, and how the whole skeleton har- 
monizes with itself; how the want of one 
bone implies the want of another, thereby 
forming a singular feature in the classifica- 
tion of the animal kingdom, and bearing 
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upon their habits and modes of life; and 
even how the possession or absence of this 
elaborate framework is associated definitely 
and uniformly with the possession or ab- 
sence of organs—here absolutely of the ut- 
most importance—there, as absolutely the 
contrary. 

There is another species of interest, which 
a subject of this nature is well calculated to 
excite, namely, that which is called forth by 
the close examination, of a beautiful proof 
and example of the wisdom and goodness 
of the great Eternal; and in contemplating 
the design, the elegance, and the admirable 
workmanship of the skeleton, either as a 
whole, or in its parts, the mind cannot but 
revert to Him, whose wisdom sketched, 
and whose power executed the plan, with 
gratitude and reverence. 

Many subjects produce interest ; but un- 
fortunately, every interesting subject does 
not leave the mind in a genuine healthful 
state. The interests, however, which we 
have hinted at, as arising from a contem- 
plation of our present theme, are legitimate ; 
they are connected with the improvement, 
the invigoration, and expansion of the 
mind ; since the more we study in the page 
of nature, the more habituated shall we be 
to calm reflection—the more enabled to 
repress the turbulence of those passions 
which agitate the giddy throng, and the 
more pure and simple will be our pleasures 
and desires. To excite these interests, 
while at the same time information is 
afforded, the following Essays are arranged ; 
and if the writer has failed, impute it alone 
to his unskilfulness, 

A superficial glance at the structure of 
animal bodies, enables us at once to ascer- 
tain that they are composed of solids and 
fluids ; a combination which, it would 
seem, is essential to constitute an organized 
being, for to such a combination only is 
vitality superadded. This combination, as 
we have observed in a previous series of 
essays, essentially differs from that which 
occurs in crystallization, inasmuch as it is 
not dependent upon chemical laws; while 
inorganic bodies in general are merely pe- 
netrated with water, which mingles with 
their particles, without being at all a consti- 
tuent necessarily in structure, or composi- 
tion; but in organic bodies the union is 
vital and essential. 

The solids of the animal frame are ar- 
ranged under two heads, namely, those 
whose texture is hard and compact, and 
those in which it is more soft and yielding ; 
the former including the bones and carti- 
lages ; the latter, the musclés, vessels, nerves, 
and various membranes of the body. The 
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banes of the animal frame in their natural 
arrangement and projection, are collectively 
termed the skeleton, (from the Greek 
oxé\Aw, Which signifies to make dry, to 
deprive of moisture.) The skeleton serves 
as the framework of the body—a support to 
the whole, and as a defence to organs imme- 
diately necessary for the preservation of 
life. To the skeleton are attached the 
muscles, or moving agents of the body, 
and the separate bones composing it may 
be considered as levers, upon which these 
powers exert themselves. The structure, 
the uses, and the union of these bones, will 
form the subject of our present essays. 

As, in the course of our plan, we intend 
to notice the principal and most striking 
differences which occur between the skele- 
ton of man and inferior animals, it is re- 
quisite that we should glance for a moment 
over the classes into which the animal king- 
dom is divided, that we may at once 
ascertain, and settle in our minds, the broad 
lines which constitute essential distinctions 
between those possessing, and those not 
possessing an internal skeleton, and again 
between those in whose conformation the 
skeleton is perfect, or imperfect. 

The animal kingdom admits of a natural 
division into two extensive families—those 
that , and those that do not possess 
an internal articulated skeleton ; and each 
family has its general distinguishing cha- 
racters. It is a rule, to which we believe 
there is no exception, that all animals fur- 
nished with uncoloured blood are destitute 
of an internal skeleton, and do not respire 
through cellular lungs; besides this, they 
have little in common; we cannot trace in 
them that regular series, or gradation, which 
in the other family is so very manifest. 
Some, incapable either of uttering sound, 
or moving from the spot where they exist, 
differ in outward appearance but little from 
the plant; shapeless and inanimate, and 
perhaps not conscious of: existence ; still 
they All up their place in the balance of 
creation. Othersagain, more exalted in rank, 
have a distinct head, body, and limbs or 
extremities, and of these limbs the number 
is never less than sir, but sometimes a 
hundred or more; some are gifted with 
wings of delicate network, or covered with 
feathery down, painted with dies of un- 
equalled richness; some, too, are clad in 
armour, and furnished with weapons of of- 
fence ; still, however, all want an internal 
skeleton, and their blood is cold and co- 
lourless, 

On the contrary, we may observe, that all 
animals furnished with red blood possess an 
internal skeleton, which is articulated, and 





serves as a framework for the muscles and 
soft parts of the body. All these animals 
have a definite shape, and though in some 
the extremities are wanting, yet in all, the 
head and vertebral column, at least, are per- 
fect, The skull therefore, and wer 4 oe pat 
lumn, we may consider as the essential 
parts of the skeleton. These animals all 
possess red blood, but they are further sub- 
divided into those whose blood is red and 
warm, and those whose blood is red and 
cold. The first division includes mammalia 
and birds ; their blood is warm : the second, 
Jishes and reptiles ; their blood is cold, or ra- 
ther of a temperature but little differing from 
that of the medium in which they exist, 

In red and warm blooded animals, the 
following characters are always found :— 
the heart consists of two ventricles, and the 
circulation is therefore double ; respiration 
is carried on by means of cellular lungs, 
and cannot be impeded or suspended with- 
out destroying life; the skeleton is firm 
and compact, the ribs are never wanting, 
and seldom the four extremities ; the brain 
fills exactly the cavity of the cranium or 
skull; the eyes are defended by eyelids ; 
and the apparatus or organ of hearing, per- 
fect to an exquisite degree, is enclosed in a 
case of solid bone. 

But with respect to animals endowed 
with cold red blood, it is rather by what 
they want, than by what they possess in 
common, that their character is to be traced. 
The bones of their skeleton are softer and 
more elastic, from an excess of gelatine in 
their composition; many are destitute of 
ribs; many with ribs are unfurnished with 
limbs ; the brain never fills the cavity of 
the skull ; the eyes are seldom protected by 
moveable eyelids ; and the organ of hearing 
is deficient in delicacy and perfection. 

Still, however, in all red blooded ani- 
mals, differing as they do in these circum- 
stances, the skull and the vertebral column 
are complete. It is true that each class, 
from man downwards to the lowest, pre- 
sents minor and characteristic peculiarities, 
of which the naturalist has availed himself 
in the arrangement of the animal kingdom 
in orders, genera, and species. 

From these preliminaries, which relate to 
the subject only in a general sense, let us 
pass on to notice more particularly the 
nature and structure of the bones, which by 
their union constitute this beautiful frame- 
work, the broad differences of which, as 
manifest in the general classification of 
animals, we have imperfectly and rapidly 
traced. 

There are few natural objects which the 
chemist’s art has not assayed—nor has any 
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part of the animal frame escaped his re- 
searches ; hence we are informed, that the 
component parts of bone are earthy matter, 
gelatine, cartilage, and oil. The earthy 
matter contained in human bones, consists 
of phosphate and carbonate of lime, with a 
small proportion of sulphate of lime ; in 
addition to which, in some animals a small 
quantity of phosphate of magnesia also lias 
been detected. 

The proportion of earthy matter increases 
with the age of the bones, while at the 
same time the proportion of gelatine, of 
which, in infancy, the osseous structure is 
almost wholly composed, suffers a propor- 
tionate decrease. Thus, in children, the 
bones, from the predominance of the gela- 
tine, are softer and lighter, but less liable to 
fracture than in aged persons, in whom, 
though much harder, they are considerably 
more brittle. Hence, as has often fallen 
under our own experience, the bones of 
the arm in children are frequently bent by 
accidents, which, had the individuals been 
aged, would have produced fracture; but 
the softness and pliability of the bones ad- 
mitting also of an easy gradual return to the 
original figure, such accidents are soon 
recovered. 

The bones, then, in infancy, as we have 
just stated, are composed almost entirely of 
gelatine, and it is on this base that the 
phosphate and carbonate of lime, which 
give to them their opacity and consistence, 
are gradually deposited. But this dispo- 
sition does not take place in a general dif- 
fused and indeterminate manner over the 
bones ; much: less are we to imagine that 
it mingles with the gelatine at once, so as 
to form an homogeneous mass ; on the con- 
trary, we find that nature pursues a method, 
for the accomplishment of her end, entirely 
different, and more consonant to the general 
tendency of her laws. The addition of 
earthy matter to the yet gelatinous bone, is 
termed a peg and this ossification is 
carried on by a deposition of the lime, in a 
series of lines, or fibres, at first distinct 
and separate, but by successive additions 
gradually coalescing, until the requisite per- 
fection is attained. 

In the position and arrangement of these 
fibres on the surface of bones, a certain 
regularity, according to the figure and use 
of the specified bone, is always observable ; 
and it may be remarked, that in every in- 
stance these lines or fibres originate and 
proceed from centres, named points of os- 
sification, where, it would seem, the first 
earthy particles are deposited. In flat or 
compressed bones, as those of the skull, 
the fibres proceed from their respective 





centres in diverging rays; but in the long 
bones, as those of the arm, they run in 
parallel lines, The points or centres of 
ossification in the long bones, are generally 
three; one about the middle, which en- 
circles the bone like a ring, and from which 
the parallel fibres extend, and a principal 
one at each extremity, sometimes accom- 
panied with smaller ones. From these 
three centres it naturally follows, that three 
distinct osseous portions are gradually produ- 
ced, resulting from the progress of ossification 
extending from each; and the bone is thus 
originally composed of three separate pieces, 
which, united by an intervening layer of 
gelatine, remain long unconsolidated. 

With respect to the flat bones, especially 
those of the skull, we must observe, that 
they have often two or more centres of os- 
sification from which the fibres radiate ; 
but the separate portions thus resulting are 
not divided, as is the case with the long 
bones, by a layer of gelatine ; for when the 
extremities of the radiating fibres meet, a 
junction of a peculiar kind is formed by 
the serrated edges of each portion becoming 
locked together; and this is termed a 
suture, which is sooner or later effaced, a 
complete union succeeding. Thus the 
frontal bone, or bone of the forehead, in 
childhood, is composed of two distinct 
portions ; but as age advances, these become 
gradually consolidated, and in a few years, 
even the traces of a suture are lost. It is 
true, that the skull consists of many bones 
joined only by sutures, but as these remain 
uneffaced during life, or are at least seldom 
only dissipated, the bones thus joined are 
all accounted as distinct, for it must be 
observed, that it is only where: the sutures 
are always or usually effaced in childhood, 
or early life, that a bone originally divided, 
is accounted as single. 

Hammersmith. W. Martin. 

( To be continued. ) 


——¢— 
ON THE MIDDLESEX COUNTY ASSYLUM. 


Since writing my last letter for the Impe- 
rial Magazine, there has been a meeting of 
the magistrates of the county of Middlesex, 
upon the question of granting a hundred 
thousand pounds for the erection of an 
asylum for insane paupers. A short delay 
has been obtai by the party averse to 
the measure, and I do hope that the scheme 
will be ultimately given up, and that one 
more favourable to the purposes of curing 
mental diseases will be established. Both 
parties appealed to the feelings of humanity ; 
and so vague are the notions respecting 
these complaints, that the most opposite 
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opinions on the proper treatment, may be 
entertained with equal sincerity. One thing 
may, however, be very fairly brought under 
discussion, viz. the county asylum act has 
now been in operation in some parts of the 
kingdom for a number of years quite suffi- 
cient to prove it. But have the evils of 
insanity been diminished in any one county, 
where it has been for some years in opera- 
tion? Nay, have they not increased more 
in proportion than they have in any other 
county, where there has been no such 
establishment? and more than they did 
in the same counties in the same number 
of years (preceding the establishment) that 
the asylum has been in use. 

No doubt, it is presumed that an esta- 
blishment of this kind will be better con- 
ducted in the county of Middlesex, than it 
has been any where else; but I have my 
doubts of this. I know of several that are 
in excellent situations, and have, as I be- 
lieve, been conducted with great care; and 
as for skill in the medical and moral treat- 
ment of insanity, I much doubt of its being 
superior in that county to what it is else- 
where ; as far as my proofs go, it is inferior. 
The misfortune is, the county asylum law 
is wrong in principle, and nothing in prac- 
tice can make it right; it monopolizes the 
attempt to cure insanity, and provides only 
the worst means. 

In a county having no public asylum, if 
a poor person becomes insane, the friends 
immediately apply for relief to their parish 
officer; and as almost all parishes have an 
appointed medical attendant on the poor, 
he is ordered to see the patient without loss 
of time; and under all circumstances of the 
case, there is a very fair chance that the 
medical treatment is judicious, and under 
which a large proportion recover from the 
first intention, and without any disclosures 
as to the real nature of the disease ; it is 
called fever, and it is only the most obsti- 
nate cases that obtain the opprobrious name 
of insanity. But if there be a county asy- 
lum, upon a poor man’s: being visited by 
mental aberrations, the first cry of the rela- 
tions and friends is, ‘‘ O dear, it is insanity, 
we must not let it be known, they will take 
him to the county asylum, and I would 
rather he should die.” If it is a female, 
the aversion to the county asylum is still 
stronger; so that as long as possible no 
complaint is made, and when at last 
poverty compels an application for relief, 
the overseer cannot act without consulting 
a magistrate, and the warrant of commit- 
ment can only be granted by two magis- 
trates. So that in many instances, the dis- 
ease has become incurable by delay, before 





any means of restoration are applied, and 
at last the means used are not, and cannot 
in many instances be suitable for the pur- 
poses of cure. 

It may be confidently asserted, that the 
printed reports of county asylums, without 
being intended to convey any falsehood, 
afford no information upon which to form a 
judgment as to the poe or injury they may 
do. Of this we may be sure, that the sys- 
tem is expensive, and, in addition to the 
cost of buildings and accommodations, the 
aggregate amount of keeping, if well treated, 
will be found as high as what is paid to pri- 
vale asylums in and near London. This 
we may oe would not be an object 
with the humane magistrates of Middlesex, 
and the merits of the question rest solely 
upon the comparative chance for the cure 
and comforts of the inmates. For the com- 
forts of pauper lunatics in and near Lon- 
don, I should think that they are much 
better secured, generally speaking, in private 
asylums, than they will be in large county 
asylums, if the overseers of their respective 
parishes do their duty, being at liberty at 
all times to see them ; and visited too, as 
they are, by the most respectable commis- 
sioners appointed for the purpose, and who, 
we may presume, are impartial, and pos- 
sessing a knowledge of mental diseases, and 
of what is required in the treatment, and 
the keepers depending so much y their 
reputations. As for the cure in these pri- 
vate asylums, it must in a great measure be 
left out of the question, for the pay allowed 
will not cover the expenses of the curative 
means. 

In county asylums, the care of the patients 
must rest upon servants, subject, it is true, 
to the inspection of the managing magis- 
trates; but as these magistrates will have 
other avocations and other duties to per- 
form, the most revolting of all their duties, 
that of visiting the mad-house, will be in 
great danger of being neglected, or executed 
in a very cursory manner. And, “but that 
they are forbidden to tell the secrets of their 
prison-house, they could a tale unfold whose 
lightest word would harrow up the soul,” 
for in these receptacles of wo, occurrences 
revolting to the feelings are unavoidable ; 
and however desirous the managers may 
be, and whatever power of concealment 
they may possess, yet popular odium, and 
the voice of calumny, will cause imputa- 
tions, which few gentlemen would be will- 
ing to bear, representing these places as 
much worse than they really are; and the 
mere concealment is attempted, the more 
will these false imputations prevail. And 
public opinion is of great consequence, as a 
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means of doing good ; but no institution for 
the indiscriminate reception of all kinds of 
mental diseases can be made acceptable to 
public feeling, while hospitals for the cure 
may ; so that desponding patients will often 
wish for admittance, and this is of great im- 
portance for the cure. 

If all the laws respecting the insane were 
totally repealed, it would be greatly to their 
advantage, and, if left to the common feel- 
ings of humanity in relations and friends, 
and to the social obligations of the sane as 
by law established, their comforts and 
chances of recovery, generally speaking, 
would be much increased, for all the laws 
ostensibly for the insane, are only measures 
of security for the sane, while, if really found 
insane, the law affords them no security 
with acceptance. But nothing can be 
equally preposterous with that of legislating 
for pauper lunatics, and not providing for 
the best means of cure ; neither the public 
nor their friends can derive any advantage 
from their remaining in an incurable state ; 
the neglecting the best means of cure for 
them is a cause of great expense, it is dis- 
graceful, and in my opinion very wicked ; 
and I have no doubt, as I have often said, 
that more than half a million of money is 
annually spent in the united kingdom in 
the keeping of poor lunatics, who might 
have been perfectly restored, had timely 
means been used. 

What is done in the county of Middlesex 
is of national importance, for as it is the 
most populous, the most opulent, and, no 
doubt, the most intellectual county in the 
kingdom, what is done there “ will be re- 
corded for a precedent, and many an error 
by the same example will rush into the 
state.” But some twenty years ago, a wise 
statesman had thoughts of procuring a law 
to compel the magistrates of every county 
in England and Wales to build an asylum ; 
and if fifty-six large county asylums had 
been established twenty years ago, I have 
no doubt that a hundred and twelve would 
have been wanted by this time, besides an 
increased number of private asylums, for 
there is nothing more true, than that what- 
ever increases the horrors of the disease, 
increases the disease. And as some of the 
regular readers of the Imperial Magazine 
will, I trust, live twenty years, I beg to 
leave it upon record as a prediction, that if 
a county asylum is established in the county 
of Middlesex within two years from this 
time, equal to the accommodation of a 
thousand patients, and it is conducted upon 
the system of Mr. Wynn’s act, that in 
twenty years there will be a second wanting, 
of equal size, for the reception of pauper 





lunatics of that county; and before that 
time, at least six hundred thousand pounds 
of money will have been expended on the 
building, and the keep of the patients ; while 
the best system of cure will only cost in the 
same time sixty thousand, and reduce the 
number of pauper lunatics, in all human 
probability, to less than a fourth of what 
they are now. 

I have never contended that insanity 
could be cured without trouble and _perse- 
vering efforts ; still there is little required in 
the best treatment, but what common sense 
might suggest ; and so much depends upon 
right principles, and system, that I feel 
confident of its being more difficult and 
troublesome, to recover, perfectly, two out of 
ten, under the county asylum system, than 
it would be to cure perfectly eight out of 
ten, under the best system that might be 
established as a public measure. Unfortu- 
nately our legislators know nothing upon 
the subject, and they have lately given a 
striking proof of their determination not to 
learn. 

I will beg to repeat my humble but 
earnest recommendation, that an hospital 
solely for the purposes of curing insanity 
gratis, be established near London. One 
upon a small scale would be found suffi- 
cient, and if the counties of Middlesex, 
Kent, Essex, and Surrey were to join in the 
measure, it might prove a great blessing to 
the whole community. The county asylum 
law admits of such a measure, a measure 
that would, no doubt, in a great degree, pre- 
vent the further accumulation of incurable 
pauper lunatics, while death would reduce 
the troubles and evils of the present stock 
of these miserable beings. , 

Tuomas BAKEWELL. 

Spring Vale, 5th August, 1828. 


— 


ON THE MIGRATION OF THE SWALLOW 
TRIBE. 


Tue following notes are designed as a con- 
tinuation of the paper on the migratory 
birds of the west of England, inserted in 
the Imperial Magazine for the year 1822. 
The lovers of nature have cause of regret 
that observations on this subject have been 
made in such few and confined situations ; 
and that, consequently, the conclusions that 
have been drawn are far from being un- 
questionably correct. I give the dates of 
the appearances and disappearances, pre- 
viously to drawing those conclusions which 
I deem warranted by these and the pre- 
viously recorded facts. 

1822, Oct. 13, Martins here. 

1823, April 28, Swallows arrived. 
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May 2, Swifts come. Aug. 17, Swifts 
gone ; they did not go all at once, 

1824, Aug. 13, Screams of the Swifts 
were heard this morning early, and not after. 
Nov. 1, Martins seen. 

1825, Oct. 12, Two hirundines, I think 
Martins, flying about in the afternoon, ten 
days after all our birds had emigrated: the 
same happened two days after. 

1827, April 13, The first swallow. 
May 3, Swifts. Oct. 14, Martins gone. 
Nov. 29, Two martins arrived in the after- 
noon, and continued hawking about for 
flies. The week previous, there was frost 
and snow, with the thermometer 44° at 
noon: last night was a storm, to-day the 
thermometer 51°; probably, therefore, 
these birds were blown out of their course. 

1828, May 3, Swifts arrived. 

From a long series of observations it 
appears, that swifts are more uniform in the 
time of their arrival and departure than 
either the swallow or martin; and that 
the latter is sometimes accelerated by a 
warm season; but with one solitary excep- 
tion, before spoken of, the time of their 
arrival is not subject to variety. It would 
seem that those which pass further north, 
are not seen in their passage; and, conse- 
quently, that they must pursue their course 
at a great elevation, or at some other season 
than broad day-light. 

The-congregation of martins and swallows 
in warm situations, towards the season, is 
not for the purpose of consultation or asso- 
ciation ; but solely on account of the com- 
fort of the situation, the local attachment 
arising from the nests and incubation having 
now ceased. In the progress of their 
journey they soon separate, only a few re- 
maining in one company; neither do they 
post with all haste from one permanent 
situation to another; on the contrary, they 
sometimes rest in a favourable place for a 
day or two, and probably, during their 
absence from us, they never remain long in 
one situation. Those which pass the sum- 
mer in the most northern climates, pro- 
bably leave their retreats earlier than those 
that have bred in more southern situations ; 
but they reach us later in the season, and 
after our own birds have gone; and are 
sometimes overtaken by winter in their pro- 
gress, and suffer much. I have seen them 
when snow has been falling, unable to 
perch, and scarcely able to fly. At these 
times they are always few in number. 
Multitudes of migratory birds perish in 
their passage across the British Channel ; 
a circumstance that will account for the 
thinness of their numbers. The fatigue I 
have seen martins (more than swallows) 





labour ander, especially when the weather 
has been tempestuous, is a proof that length 
of wing does not exempt te birds from 
sharing the common fate. Yet, strange to 
say, such short-winged birds as the wheat- 
ear, golden oriole, and even the willow 
wren, are found to dare the passage, and 
even perform it in safety. J.C. 





POETRY. 





(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


REFLECTIONS ON HANNAH’S PROPHETIC 
SONG.—1 Sam, 11. veRsEs | to 10, 


Tue life-giving Fountain that flows in my heart, 
In grateful sensations, JEHOVAH shill praise ; 

His munificent hand doth all blessings impart, 
And He is my life, and the length of my days. 


In JEHOVAH my horn was exalted on high, 
My mouth is incited o’er every foe ; 
My bosom beats sweetly with sacred joy, 
And the cups of my heart with salvation o’erflow. 


No finite existence, in nature is known, 
With holiness pure, like JEHOVAH our LORD ; 
The incomprehensible, just, Taree 1n OnE ; 
Is our Rock—our support—is our Memra— 
the Word ! 


Relinquish vain boasting, and cease to be proud, 
Let no prevarication come out of your mouth : 
Our patron of wisdom, is the infinite God, 
Who oe human works by the standard of 
truth. 


The bows of the heroes are broken—are dead— 
And those that walk’d feebly are girded with 
strength ; 
The full become slaves for a morsel of bread, 
And for ever the famish’d have ceased, at length, 


The barren—the angel prolific hath seen, 
And blest her disconsolate bosom with seven! 
And she, like the vine, who so lately hath been 
Enfeebled, confesses the wisdom of heaven! 


JEHOVAH, who killeth, and maketh alive, 
And gives animation to infinite space ; 

Brings down to the grave—or He bids us survive 
With rapture, to hail his beneficent grace. 


The pow’r of JEHOVAH, controlling, makes poor ; 
His gracious benevolent bounty makes rich : 
The evils of life we are taught to endure— 
To honour he'll raise the unfortunate wretch. 


He lifteth the indigent poor from the dust; 
He exalteth the beggar to honour and joy ; 
To sit with his nobles and kings, to be blest, 
And inherit the throne of his glory on high. 


To JEHOVAH, the pillars of creation belong, 
Upon them he hath hung this terraqueous 
sphere ; 
To revolve, the bright millions of systems among, 
And bade it roll safely in ambient air ! 


The feet of his people, JEHOVAH will keep, 
While silence and darkness the wicked axsail ; 

His foes to destruction, JEHOVAH will sweep !* 
For by strength delegated shall no man prevail. 


JEHOVAH shall bruise them who dare to contend ; 

On them will he fling his loud thunders from 
heaven! 

JEHOVAH shall judge the whole earth to its end ; 

To his KING, shall his strength and salvation 
be given. 





* Isa. xiv. 23. 
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The horn of MESSIAH—JEHOVAH shall raise, Or mid some crumbling wreck of time, 
And millions shall live in his glorious abode ; Which stands in solitude sublime, 
Kings, Princes, and Queens, will sing loud ‘in his (Whose moss-grown pile balf buried lies, 
praise, O’er their cold dust, who bade it rise,) 
And nations rejoice in the love of their GOD. ay aged pilgrim’s ee near, 
0 thy mournful soul is dear ; 
Lancaster, March 11, 1828. E. HADWEN. For there the sounds of festive day, 
° The minstrel’s wild chivalric lay, 
The note which wakes the warrior’s soul, 
NAPOLEON. The tones which ladies’ hearts have stole, 


In the march of his splendour 
The conqueror came— 

And the pages of glory 
Were red with his name; 


ae was the terror 

Of battle’s wild hum— 

And he reck’d not of music, 
Save trumpet and drum ; 


And careless he look’d on 
The battle’s red plain— 
Where the wounded and dying 
Were blent with the slain: 


For he deemed that the corses 
Of men were the stones, 

Which should lift his proud footsteps 
‘To kingdoms and thrones. 


But a cloud o’er his fortunes 
All darkly came down— 

And the pomp of the laurel 
Was shorn from his crown ; 


And the pride of his greatness 
Wax’d cold to decay— 

And his spirit’s dark grandeur 
Past sullen away ; 


And the willow weeps greenly 
Above his lone grave, 

Where rude rocks frown over 
Wild ocean's far wave! 


—_+——_. 
TO ECHO. 


ViewveEss minstrel of the vale, 

Of winding shore, or ruin pale, 

Who, with thy sister Silence mild, 
Alternate charm’st the rugged wild ; 
Amid soft Tempe’s depth of shade, 
Where bubbling waters lull the glade; 
Thou lov’st the dark unseen recess, 
Where ne’er a foot the turf did press, 
But fairies, in their moonlight play, 

O’er tops of flow’rs, who skim their way ; 
Where arching forests rise around, 

And rocks with ivy-tresses bound ; 
Where oft celestial music floats, 

And Naiads pour their thrilling notes ; 
While streams that dash their waters nigh, 
Join the aerial harmony. 


Or by Cephisus’ ancient side, 

When summer verdure paints his tide, 
Oft on cool Elysian eve, 

When sylvan dance the graces weave, 
Art thou by eyes immortal seen 

To glide a shadow o’er the green ? 

Or in some dale where breezes sleep, 
Dost thou love to sit and weep 

O’er the flow’r, with hue of flame, 
Which bears thy lov’d Narcissus’ name ? 
Or dwellest thou mid warriors slain, 
And thunders of the deathful plain, 
Answ’ring, with sad reluctant tone, 

. The conq’ring shout, or dying groan? 


‘Tell me, nymph, what sounds have pow’r 
To gladden most thy pensive hour? 

Is it the soft complaining moan 

Of shepherdess, who pines alone ? 

Is it the lark’s ecstatic song, 

The earliest of the tuneful throng, 
When, mounting on the morning gale, 
He wakes to life the sleeping vale? 





The organ’s burst, the anthem’s swell, 
Have suuk into thy lonely shell ; 

The only thing which seems to breathe, 
Where all beside have sunk in death ! 
The spirit of that world of sound, 

Now in eternal silence bound ! 


There lives an echo in the mind 

Which thoughts in magic chain doth bind ; 
A secret chord, whose transient thrill 
Awakes the sense of joy or ill, 

And vibrates long in fancy’s ear, 

And swells with hope, ot sinks with fear, 
When long-forgotten moments roll 

Their shadows through the musing soul: 
When joys long past, with soften’d hue, 
Sweetly, sadly, rise to view ; 

And woes long past, in memory’s calm, 
Can e’en impart a pensive balm. 


But chiefly on the parting day, 
When all things mortal fade away, 
The echo of the life gone by, 
Swells with a voice that cannot lie, 
And pours upon the dying ear 
The notes of transport, or of fear, 
Tillev’ry earthly voice is drown’d 
In the last trumpet’s quick’ning sound ! 
Then echo shall be heard no more 
Through lonely copse, or rocky shore : 
In realms of bliss, the seraph’s lyre 
Can ne’er her feeble aid require; 
Nor need her cadence to prolong 
The accents of th’ eternal song. 

A. R. C. 


ee 


THE RAINBOW. 


Bow of promise! gracious sign, 

Which chas’d the storm of wrath divine. 
Bow of comfort! pledge of peace ! 
That bidst the strife of nature cease, 
When summer’s sun, with golden ray, 
Laughs the parting storm away. 


Bow of glory! gently rise, 

Franght with heaven’s serenest dyes, 
Gay thou play’st iu sportive mood, 
Amid Velino’s fattening flood ; 

An airy bridge for sylphs to glide, 
From rock to rock, across the tide ; 
Thou seem’st to mock the water's rage, 
And all their madd’ning force assuage. 


Bow of hope! thy fairest hues 

O’er the troubled soul diffuse ! 

Paint therein thy visions bright ; 

Soothe its discord! gild its night ; 

Cheer its deepest, saddest gloom 

With thoughts of bliss beyond the tomb ! 
And guide it tothat living ray, 

Which lights up heaven's eternal day! 


A, R.C. 
a 


ANTICIPATIONS DECEIVED. 


Ort have we seen a distant flow’ry plain, 

Amidst some rocky steeps and shady trees; 

And idly longed the fairy spot to gain, (please. 
Where birds are warbling, and where cascades 
We hear soft music floating on the breeze, 

And soaring fancy in th’ astonished view, 

Of the proud westering sun too wildly sees, 

Midst sailing clouds of richly purpled hue, 

All that the mind can wish, or happiness pursue, 
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Rut should we ever reach the bosomed shore, 
Each beauty dies and loveliness decays ; 

The blasting wind the giddy height blows o'er, 
The woods are mute, and silent drop the lays 
From trembling songsters, fled from every gaze. 
Dark thickets murmur, and the rocks are riven ; 
No more the brilliant objects strike th’ amaze, 
No pathway rainbows send the glorious heaven, 
Imperfect bliss below in every axiom given. 


And thus a resting-place of ease we fix 

Amidst life’s journey, and anticipate 

A pleasore, pain can ne’er alloy or mix, ‘y= 
Sweet smiles, and blooming love ne’er foiled by 
We find the fatal cheat, alas! too late, 

Sighing with sorrow, with vexation grieved ; 

And then like fools for other valleys wait, 
Panting for joy calm sense had ne’er believed - 
We might expect, and wonders not we are deceived. 


To heaven alone let ev'ry thought aspire, 

Nor taint the mind with grovelling mirth below ; 

Let heaven resound the hymns from chanting lyre, 

And earth’s pursuits thy every feeling show. 

Then all its fading vanities forego, 

And chase its baubles pangless from thy breast: 

‘This then the only happiness we know 

To soothe our cares, and set the mind at rest, 

And thus possessing and pursued, will make thee 
blest. 


Beuconsfeld, 





J. A. B. 


LINES, 


Suggested by Reading an Extract from Miss Bar- 
rett’s “ Essay on Mind,” reviewed in the Impe- 
rial Magazine for May last; “the poetry of 
which (says the reviewer) is more pleasing than 
the prediction.” 


—_— 


“Vincit amor patrie.”"—VirGIL. 





Awnp what? my country perish—England fall! 
And bow supine at ruin’s tyrant call! 
Shall England’s turrets moulder and decay, 
And all her grandeur surely sink away? 
Shall conquering hordes their impious hand uplift, 
And blast fair Albion, heaven’s propitious gift ? 
Shall that bright star, whose lustre fills the skies, 
Be dash’d from heaven, and doom’d no more to rise? 
Fall! yes, she must! but not while time shall last, 
With time’s own doom blest England’s die be cast. 
She has a name which sister-lands revere, 
—— gives a power which crouching nations 
ear; 
Nor empty is that name, nor vain that power, 
Nor given to flourish but a short-lived hour. 
Great Babel was—but nation-like she fell, 
And Egypt too the waste of time can tell: 
Fair Elam rose, but soon her reign was o'er, 
And widow’d Judah blooms elate no more : 
Illustrious Greece, sage widom’s fav'rite boast, 
Amid the wreck of empires, too, is lost : 
Ev'n brave Italia paid the mighty debt, 
And saw, at last, her sun of glory set. 
Then say, shall England ’seape the general doom, 
Nor sink, like others, in the nations’ tomb ? 
Shall she alone uprear her fadeless head, 
And lasting comforts o’er her children spread ? 
Shall she alone meridian honours wear, 
Nor sable night, with all her horrors, share ? 
Yea, even this, our ardent hopes behold, 
Her future weal mid ages yet untold: 
Nor fancy only paints the lovely view, 
Nor heavenly poesy proclaims it true: 
We fix our hopes secure upon a rock [shock. 
That braves the storm, and scorns the tempest’s 
*Tis not in England’s power we make our boast, 
Nor England’s genius that delights us most; 
Though sweet her minstrelsy, we heed it not ; 
Though vast her science, let it be forgot ; 
Her arts, her arms, her liberty, we prize, 
But ’tis not these can fix her in the skies: 
A higher title England calls her own, 
A nobler name upon her front is shewn : 
Let sceptics doubt, and meaner foes revile, 
Our favoured country is a Christian isle! 
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Her cities raise aspiring domes on high, 

Whence praise and prayer are wafted to the sky ; 

In her the poor, the wretched, and the blind, 

An open door, a welcome refuge find; 

A land of charity, a land of truth, 

Where heavenly wisdom guides her happy youth. 

But vain these praises—let us look above, 

Our trust alone be in Almighty love. 

While England sullies not her honour’d name, 

Nor deeds of darkness blast her glorious fame ; 

While in an arm superior to her own, 

She trusts for safety, and in that alone ; 

Her sons with truth and confidence may smile ; 

And peace and happiness still bless our isle. 
Why fell the nations? why their glory lost ? 

In their own strength they vainly made their boast ; 

Nor looked to Him who gave them strength and 
power, 

Nor deem’d Omnipotence their strongest tower. 

No Christian temples on their shores were seen, 

But bloody sacrifice and rites obscene ; 

Where superstition held unbounded sway, 

And claim’d the homage Pagans well might pay. 

Then rise, my country, wash away each stain, 

Nor let a crime among thy sons remain ; 

Let Christian virtues in thy empire shine, 

And Christian blessing truly shall be thine. 

Nay, more, thy love to other lands be shown, 

By Britain's sons the Gospel trump be blown, 

To fellow-men some heavenly good impart, 

And raise the head, and cheer the darkened heart. 
Then sing, fair poetess, in happier strains, 

Nor desolate thy country’s blooming plains ; 

Let patriot themes thy glowing breast inspire, 

And all the woman kindle on thy lyre. 

Sad ruin ill befits the female song, 

To darker minds such direful strains belong. 

Come, see Britannia’s glory still appears, 

*Midst a long vista of approaching years: 

And, as the banyan, pride of India’s coast, 

Bears, with increasing age, a growing host, 

So Britain's mighty empire shall extend, 

And from the parent stock new trees descend ; 

Around her standard nations gladly press, 

And all the world her matchless name confess. 
June 23, 1828. S. B. Juxr. 


THERE IS A PATH. 


** There is a path which no fowl knoweth, and 
which the vulture’s eve hath not seen: the lion’s 
whelps have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion passed 
it by.”—Job xxviii. 7, 8. 

There is a path mid ether’s yielding seas, 

No wing bas ever cleaved or dipped on high ; 
Not known by fow! that floated on the breeze, 
Or ever seen by the gorged vulture’s eye. 
There is a path ‘mid brake and tangled shrub, 
Of forest thicket and rude wildery ; 

Nor ever trodden by the frisking cub, 

Nor has the savage lion passed it by. 

There is a path in wisdom’s hidden maze, 
Concealed alike from bloated sight or sense ; 
°*Tis this: “ ‘To fear the Lord in all thy ways, 
And to depart from evil appetence.” 

The path of life that worldlings ne’er have seen, 

In which the proud man hath not ever been. 
Beaconsfield. J. A. B. 
ve 
WE SHALL MEET IN HEAVEN. 


A SMILE, a chasten’d smile of love, 
Adorn’d her snow-white brow, 

Like that which decks the saints above, 
It cheers me even now. 

Though years not few and sad have pass’d, 

Since that soft smile was given ; 

I hold it dear, for ‘twas the last, 
Till we shall meet in heaven. 

Delightful as the fabled lyre 
Of Orpheus, or the spheres 

Which rocks and trees with life inspires, 
And rage with calmness hears. 

Were those sweet notes she warbled then, 
By discords sounds unriven, 

But such [ ne'er shall hear again, 
Till we shall meetin heaven. 


3.N 
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Her lip of rose and coral hue, 
Beneath her tear-giaz’d eye, 

Whisper'd a trem'lous faint adieu, 
The echo of a sigh, 

The plaintive sound is present yet, 
Her last sad farewell given, 

I do not, cannot once forget— 
But we shall meet in heaven. 


Beauty no more can charm, nor sound 
Which once convey'd delight, 
Nor aught in this wild dismal bound 
That meets the ravish'd sight. 
Sorrow and tears alone are mine, 
Yet be that thought forgivn 
That dares rebel; Ull not repine, 
For we shall meet in heaven. 


May 20, 1828. J. Younc. 





Review.—Elements of Mental and Mo- 
ral Science, designed to exhibit the ori- 
ginal Susceptibilities of the Mind, and 
the Rule by which the Rectitude of any 
of its States or Feelings should be 
judged. By George Payne, M.A. 8vo. 
pp. 550. Holdsworth, London. 1828. 


Ir is pleasing to turn from the ephemeral 
productions which daily issue from the 
press, to a work which displays such vigour 
of intellect, and profundity of research, as 
this which is now before us. The au. 
thor has entered the regions of mental 
and moral science with a fearless step, and 


traversed with firmness the intricacies of | 


the wilderness, both in trodden and un- 
trodden paths. His work abounds with 
many recondite and original observations, 
but he has not hesitated to avail himself of 
the reasonings of either predecessors or 
contemporaries, wherever he has found any 
thing to illustrate his own theory, nor has 
he hesitated to express his dissent, when- 
ever he conceives their positions to be 
ergponeous., 

Mr. Payne enters on his laborious re- 
search by stating, that the two substances, 
matter and mind, are the only primary 
foundations of our knowledge, whether we 
derive it through the medium of the senses, 
or the power of consciousness and reflec- 
tion. Of these substances, the essence is 
totally unknown; yet the evidence that 
both exist, is most indubitable. The ex- 
istence of matter is inferred from its pri- 
mary and essential properties; and mind is 
known to exist by its own peculiar qualities. 
These properties and qualities have nothing 
in common with each other. The pheno- 
mena which they display are essentially 
different ; and hence the. distinct existence 
of two substances is clearly ascertained by 
the nature of the properties and qualities 
which emanate from them. To reach these 
conclusions, the author employs the follow- 
ing mode of argumentation :— 

*“ Into an extended argument on this subject mv 
limits will not permit me to go: it must be suffi- 





cient to glance at the proof which may be adduced. 
Two distinct classes of phenomena, viz. extension, 
divisibility, gravity, form, colour, attraction, re- 
pulsion, &c.; and perception, memory, reasoning, 
joy, grief, &c. become known to ns, in radically 
different ways ; the one, through the medium of 
the external senses—the other, by consciousness. 
Are these phenomena the qualities of the same 
substance? Is it reasonable to suppose that pro- 
perties so opposite to each other, the knowledge of 
which is obtained in so different a manner, inhere 
in the same permanent subject? If the qualities 
are thus essentially different, must not the essence 
be essentially different? The argument is, how- 
ever, yet but partially developed. Some of these 
qualities are incompatible with each other, so that 
like length and shortness, when the comparison is 
with the same objects, they cannot possibly be the 
qualities of the same substance. Sensation and 
thought belong to one of the classes of properties 
which have been specified ; divisibility is included 
in the other. If sensation and thouglit were pro- 
perties of matter, they must be divisible, because 
matter is divisible ; every separate particle of the 
thinking and feeling whole, must possess a sepa- 
rate portion of sensation and thought; as every 
separate particle possesses the power of attrac- 
tion. But sensation and thought are not divisible, 
consciousness being judge ; the permanent subject, 
therefore, of these qualities, «ehatever be its posi- 
tive nature, is certainly not material.”—p. 16. 

It will be easily gathered from the pre- 
ceding extract, that the author wholly dis- 
cards that sceptical philosophy which would 
place the essence of matter in form, colour, 
weight, solidity, and divisibility, These in 


| themselves can have no distinct or inde- 


pendent existence ; neither can their simple 
union with one another, admitting such an 
union to be possible, constitute the essence 
of substance. Their existence can only be 
relative, and this relative existence will 
carry us to some essence or substratum in 
which they inhere. 

In reference to the qualities of mind, his 
observations are equally decisive, and his 
conclusions not less luminous and con- 
vincing. Neither thought, consciousness, 
understanding, nor will, can éither sepa- 
rately or combined constitute the essence 
of mind. These qualities can have no 
independent existence ; but they inevitably 
carry our views to some substance whence 
they emanate, and in which they inhere. 
And as the nature of the substance in each 
case is inferred from that of the properties 
and qualities which present themselves to 
our understandings, it must be obvious, that 
the properties of matter cannot either inhere 
in mind, or emanate from it, and that the 
qualities of mind cannot either inhere in, or 
emanate from matter. 

The basis being thus explored and esta- 
blished, matter, both as to its essence and 
properties, any farther than it is connected 
with mind, is dismissed from the volume, 
the pages of which are devoted to an inves- 
tigation of the elementary principles of 
mental and moral science. In pursuing 
this abstruse study, the opinions of our 
most distinguished metaphysicians and 
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moral philosophers are introduced, some- 
times to confirm the author’s own views, and 
at other times for the purpose of animad- 
version. Among these, the theory of Dr. 
Brown appears to be viewed in the most 
favourable light, while the hypotheses of 
Dr. Reid, and those who have embraced 
his philosophy, are generally subject to 
animadversion, and disapproving remark. 
These observations however, are not univer- 
sally applicable. He has not followed Dr. 
Brown with a blind submission, nor has he 
dissented from Dr. Reid and those of his 
schoul, without assigning his reasons for so 
doing. In some instances he hesitates to 
adopt what Dr. Brown has advanced, and 
in a few others, the sentiments of those 
from whom he in general dissents, are 
favoured with his approbation. 

It is not always, however, that his argu- 
ments employed against Dr. Reid are 
crowned with success. His objections are 
sometimes frivolous, while his reasonings 
are obscure, and his conclusions doubtful. 
It is in this department of his work that the 
author appears to the greatest disadvantage. 
Dr. Reid was a giant, and should never be 
assailed but with a giant’s arm. Hector 
indeed contended with Achilles, but was 
slain in the combat, and the Iliad termi- 
nated with his death. 

On the great question whether desire 
and ‘volition are identical, Mr. Payne 
states the objections urged by Mr. Locke, 
and adopted by Reid and Stewart; and, 
assisted by Dr. Brown, uses much inge- 
nuity in his endeavours to answer them. 
In this portion he seems to have displayed 
all his acuteness, and exerted his utmost 
energy, the result having an immediate 
and powerful bearing on the much con- 
tested doctrines of liberty and necessity, 
the latter of which he uniformly aims to 
establish. Few, however, we conceive 
will be convinced by his reasoning, except 
those in whom there was a predisposition 
to embrace his conclusions. 

“The phenomena of mind,” he tells us, 
“like the phenomena of matter, follow 
each other in a regular order of succession, 
and are, consequently, capable of arrange- 
ment as causes and effects.” page 22. 
These unequivocal declarations furnish 
the reason why Locke, Reid, and Stewart, 
are made the subjects of attack. It was 
necessary to combat what these celebrated 
authors had advanced, to make way for 
that !chain of inevitable destiny, which, 
according to the theory he endeavours to 
establish, commences in foreign causes, 
runs through all the actions of man, and 
terminates in his final and_ irrevocable 
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doom. It will readily be admitted that 
fatalism and destiny are not thus advo- 
cated in as many words, but such must 
be the undeniable consequence of the 
positions advanced in the quotation at 
the commencement of this paragraph, and 
a considerable portion of the volume 
naturally tends to the same momentous 
issue. 

Of the principles, which are thus ad- 
vanced in the former part of this work, 
all the consequences may be detected in 
the latter, which treats of the elements of 
moral science, and brings them into cer- 
tain, but partially concealed operation. 
Viewed as an aggregate, it is an extended 
foundation, on which every advocate of 
inevitable destiny may erect his little 
fabric, and, by attaching infallibility to 
what Mr. Payne has advanced, triumph in 
his own security. 

In analyzing the various qualities of 
the human mind, Mr. Payne discards the 
commonly. received notion, that thought, 
idea, sensation, &c., are distinct faculties, 
which the mind can use or suspend at 
pleasure, as so many instruments, that 
may be thus rendered subservient to its 
purposes. He views them as the mind 
itself in particular states of operation, and 
considers the mental powers as so many 
capabilities of existing in these states. In 
support of these views, his arguments are 
strong and convincing, though we cannot 
avoid suspecting that some of his expres- 
sions used on this occasion, have rather a 
frowning aspect on the mind as an imma- 
terial substance, and which by sensation, 
thought, and volition, is known to exist 
“as something which feels, thinks, and 
wills.” 

But independently of these bearings 
and distinguishing characteristics, this work 
of Mr. Payne is one of considerable 
merit. The author has manifested an 
intimate acquaintance with the~ various 
branches of the great subject which has 
employed his pen, and has displayed a 
peculiar adaptation in tracing out their 
connexion with one another, in the intel- 
lectual family. His knowledge of the 
theories of others is both extensive and 
profound, and he has brought to the 
investigation, a mind capable of ranging 
with dignity throughout the intellectual and 
moral regions. 

The rank which this work will sustain 
among the metaphysical productions of 
the age, we presume not to predict. 
Where destiny and orthodory are deemed 
terms of synonymous import, it will be 
held in high estimation, and, should argu- 
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ment happen to prove defective, be ap- 

led to as an authority capable of sup- 
plying the deficiency. With others, how- 
ever, who have embraced an opposite 
creed, it will be viewed in a very different 
light, and perhaps placed much below its 
real value and intrinsic worth. 

After making all due allowance for 
these extremes, we cannot but view this 
as a work which will be read with intense 
interest by all to whom these subjects 
appear important. To those who think 
as well as read, it will prove a rich intel- 
lectual repast. Asa work on mental and 
moral science, it will find its way into 
every well-selected library, and take its 
stand among the venerable productions 
that adorn its shelves, filling among them 
an exalted niche, but not one that is more 
honourable than deserving. 


—>——_ 


Review.— Theology; or an Attempt (o- 
wards a Consistent View of the Whole 
Counsel of God. With a Preliminary 
Essay on the Practicability and Import- 
ance of its Attainment. By John How- 
ard Hinton, A.M. 12mo. pp. 236. 
Wightman, London. 


To those who are acquainted with the na- 
ture, scope, and perplexity attendant on 
religious controversy, this cannot appear 
but as a hazardous undertaking. Mr. Hin- 
ton, however, is a man of strong understand- 
ing, of an amiable spirit, well acquainted 
with the hinges and doors of polemics, of a 
conciliatory disposition, and moderate in 
his theological views. From such a per- 
son much therefore may be expected ; and 
shoyld his efforts prove unsuccessful, he 
will be entitled to credit for making the 
laudable attempt. 

The polemical ground on which he takes 
his stand is that which for ages has been 
occupied by the Calvinistic and Arminian 
combatants, from each of whom he takes 
away weapons and attitudes that appear 
most frightful, terrific, and offensive. To 
the love of God he gives an universal aspect, 
and the death of Christ he allows was de- 
signed to benefit all mankind. To all 
infants, and others not moral agents, he 
assigns an abode in the heavenly mansions, 
notwithstanding the sin of Adam, and their 
incapacity for repentance and faith. From 
the article of the Establishment which states, 
that every person born into the world, be- 
cause of original sin, or the fault and cor- 
ruption of man’s nature, whereby he is of 
his own nature inclined to evil, deserves 
God’s wrath, he totally dissents, but the 





condition of heathen nations he passes over 
in silence. 

But notwithstanding these numerous and 
apparently liberal concessions, there is still 
a worm at the root of the gourd, which 
preys upon its vitals, and very soon gives 
a new aspect to its appearance. Proeeed- 
ing to development, the fairy prospect 
vanishes from our sight, and we are left to 
amuse ourselves with the equivocation of 
language. The whole finally terminates in 
this point, that moderate Calvinism is the 
only safe and happy mean, where we have 
a consistent view of the whole counsel of 
God. 

From the views which Mr. Hinton has 
taken, it is not improbable that he will 
excite the suspicions of both parties. The 
Calvinists will think he has made too many 
concessions, and the Arminians will suspect 
that he has not been sufficiently liberal. 
Under these impressions, their warriors will 
again take the field, and it will be well if 
he escapes without receiving a blow from 
each party. 

But whatever fate may await the man 
who treads on volcanic ground, we think 
this work can hardly be read without being 
productive of good. Its amiable spirit 
holds out a bright example to other writers, 
and the author, by his frankness, has pointed 
out the fortresses which he thinks totally 
untenable. It is a noble effort towards 
the aecomplishment of what he had in 
view, and though he may not have been 
altogether successful, the gulf seems to be 
rendered narrower than formerly, and the 
time may come, when a passage shall be 
effected across this awful abyss. 


—_¢——— 


Revirw.—Specimens of the Lyrical, De- 
scriptive, and Narrative Poets of Great 
Britain, from Chaucer to the present 
day, &c. By John Johnstone. 18mo. 
pp. 576. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
1828. 


Tus volume is nearly allied in shape, 
size, and character, to one by the same 
author, which we reviewed in col. 294, vol. 
ix. Both are compilations, consisting of 
extracts from the works of authors whose 
names are well known in the temple of 
fame, and from those of others whom this 
favourable association may assist in attain- 
ing a niche in that exalted eminence. From 
the ancient English poets, the selections in 
this volume are, perhaps, rather too copious 
in proportion to those from the modern. 
This, however, seems to be purposely done, 
that the venerable gems of antiquity, now 
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locked up in a casket of language that half 
conceals their beauty, may mingle their 
sparklings with the brilliancy of jewels ex- 
tracted from more modern mines. 

In its general character this work bears 
some resemblance to “ Elegant Extracts in 
Verse,” but the arrangement is different, 
the variety less, and the pieces in general 
are much shorter. The sources, however, 
whence they have been taken, are equally 
respectable’; and in making his selections, 
the compiler has shewn a degree of taste 
and judgment that is highly creditable to 
his understanding, and not dishonourable 
to his moral sensibility. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that any genuine lovers of poetry can 
view with indifference the valuable selec- 
tions which this volume contains. A con- 
siderable portion of them have already been 
before the world, both transplanted and in 
their native soil, and in every form they 
have invariably commanded admiration. 
This circumstance will take from them the 
charm of novelty, but their intrinsic excel- 
lence remains unimpaired, and sterling 
worth will always furnish them with a pass- 
port to posterity. 

Of several authors Mr. Johnstone has 
given biographical sketches; and if this 
plan had been universally followed, we 
should not have been displeased, Every 
reader that is charmed with the production 
of the’muse, is always solicitous to know 
something of the individual whom she has 
so highly favoured, and to trace the winding 
path through which he urged his way to 
the lofty eminence which he occupies on 
the Parnassian hills. For this omission, 
however, Mr. J. has assigned a satisfactory 
reason in his advertisement; and we have 
the less occasion to complain, when we see 
the pages occupied with valuable pieces, 
that must otherwise have been suppressed. 
We are greatly pleased with the talents 
which the compiler has brought to the task, 
and more so with the highly reputable 
manner in which he has employed them, in 
the formation of the present volume. 


—__—— 


Review.—The Morning and Evening 
Sacrifice ; or Prayers for Private Per- 
sons and Families. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 
pp. 404. Whittaker, London, 1828. 


Tne introductory part of this volume con- 
tains two discourses explanatory of the 
Lord’s Prayer; and the remaining portion 
consists of prayers for mornings and even- 
ings, and for such occasions as may be 
presumed to present themselves in the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life. By whom they 
were written or compiled does not appear, 





nor is this of any consequence as to their 
intrinsic merit. They contain some excel- 
lent thoughts, but on the whole are less 
evangelical than might have been expected 
and desired. . In too many instances they 
savour more of self than of Christ. Name, 
profession, rites, forms, ceremonies, and the 
routine of duty, occupy the more promi- 
nent ground. The pride of character is 
held up to view, and a correspondent de- 
portment is recommended almost on the 
ground of honour. Language, however, ex- 
pressive of a consciousness of guilt, and a 
cry for mercy at the footstool of the cross, 
but rarely strikes the eye; nor is the ner- 
vous sensibility of the reader in any danger 
of being shocked by the mention of the 
blood of atonement. We are not aware, 
that there is in the whole collection a single 
prayer which the devoutest Pharisee might 
not use. To other characters, however, 
many of these prayers will be found parti- 
cularly suitable, and by them they may be 
used with much advantage. It appears 
from the title-page, that this volume has 
already passed through five editions. A 
criterion so infallible, bids defiance to cri- 
ticism, and, availing ourselves of the hint, 
we will say no more, 
———~+_——_— 


Review.—An Attempt to Elucidate the 
Grammatical and Critical Construction 
of the English Language, and to ac- 
count for and explain various Delicacies 
and Peculiarities incident to elegant 
Composition. 12mo. pp. 168. Simpkin, 
London. 


Or this work the author’s name does not 
appear, but why it is concealed we are at a 
loss to determine, as his remarks and ob- 
servations would do no discredit to his un- 
derstanding. It is not a eommon gram- 
mar, in which, according to the general 
routine, we have etymology and syntax laid 
down in regular order. The author rather 
takes his stand on philosophical ground, 
and, after defining ft grammar is, pro- 
ceeds to analyze the rapped var of speech, 
pointing out what the words belonging to 
each class express in themselves, and also 
in connexion with other branches of the 
same common family. On the noun in 
union with various particles, he has made 
many judicious observations, and illustrated 
his principle by an appeal to various ex- 
amples. These he has sifted and turned 
with much acuteness and care, and plainly 
shewn that to each there is an appro- 
priate situation in a sentence, without which 
language would become vague and inex- 
pressive. 
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In a manner somewhat similar to the 
above, the author goes through all the ‘parts 
of speech, and furnishes numerous in- 
stances in which the rules of propriety have 
been violated by some of our most cele- 
brated writers. For all that he advances, 
strong and plausible reasons are assigned ; 
and when they are inconclusive, we per- 
ceive the subject involved in obscurity, 
and can easily trace the diversity of opinion 
that prevails, to the want of clear and suffi- 
cient data to lead to a more permanent and 
uniform result. 

Those to whom this work is presumed to 
be principally serviceable, are supposed to 
be persons who have already made them- 
selves acquainted with the general princi- 
ples of grammar, but who find perplexity 
in adjusting the import and appropriation 
of its nicer parts. To these it will serve 
as a grammatical book, in which their diffi- 
culties are, in a great measure, anticipated 
and solved; while other objections are 
answered by a kind of accidental remark. 

We do not intend by the preceding 
observations to insinuate, that the author 
has either reached the acme of perfec- 
tion, or obtained a seat in the chair of 
infallibility. These are situations which no 
one has a right to claim, particularly on a 
subject, some portions of which are profess- 
edly obscure. 

To Harris’s Hermes it bears no more 
resemblance than it does to Horne Tooke’s 
Diversions of Purley ; but perhaps to young 
students, who, notwithstanding their gram- 
matical acquirements, still discover clouds 
resting on particular parts, it may be found 
of more practical utility than either of the 
above celebrated works. Its range is con- 
fined within a much narrower compass, its 
reasonings are less profound, but its exam- 
ples, being numerous, diversified, and acute, 
and bearing on the practical use of lan- 
Juage, cannot but give it a strong recom- 
mendation. 

a 
Review.—The Christian’s Golden Trea- 
sure ; or Gospel Comfort for Doubting 

Minds. By John Dobell. In two vols. 

12mo. pp. 294—298 Bennett, Lon- 

don. 1828. 


Tue only connexion between these volumes 
is, that they are by the same author. The 
first, which is entirely poetical, contains 
nearly two hundred hymns. Many of 
these are written on particular passages of 
scripture, and others on subjects con- 
nected with the doctrines of the Gospel. 
In their poetical composition they have a 
decent aspect, but they will not bear a 





comparison with those either of Watts in 
sublimity, or of Wesley in devotion. In 
several of them the author has been more 
attentive to his creed than to his muse, 
which will perhaps strongly recommend 
them to congenial spirits. 

The second volume is entitled “ The 
Christian’s Companion in his Journey to 
Heaven,” and chiefly consists of prose ar- 
ticles on various subjects. In these we 
have original matter, but each part is 
strongly impregnated with quotations from 
different authors. We do not mean from 
hence to insinuate, that this diminishes their 
value; on the contrary, we rather think 
that it tends to enhance their worth, as the 
opinions of pious and learned men are here 
brought to bear on the same topics, and 
we are thus furnished with variety and simi- 
litude happily blended together. 

The last article in this volume is a Chro- 
nology, “selected,” we are told, ‘ from a 
number of learned men.” In this the 
author sets down the dates of such memo- 
rable events as have occurred from creation 
to the present day. But unfortunately he 
does not stop here, but with a degree of 
boldness, of which, perhaps, Mr. Irving 
would be ashamed, he launches into futu- 
rity, and assigns the very years when the 
Millennium will begin and end. “The 
world ends,” he tells us, “and judgment 
begins with the righteous, whose trial con- 
tinues seventy-five years, a.D. 3125. The 
wicked are raised, their trial continues one 
hundred fifty-one years, a.p. 3200. The 
world on fire, saints and sinners removed 
to heaven and hell, 3351.” pp. 281. After 
the above specimens, we should be glad to 
hear Mr. Dobell’s definition of the term 
Presumption. 


_ ~ 
a 


Review.—A Disquisition on the Nature 
and Properties of Living Animals, with 
an Inquiry how far our Knowledge of 
Anatomy and Physiology is consistent 
with the belief of a Soul and a future 
Life, and on the intellectual Difference 
between Men and Brutes. By George 
Warren, Surgeon. 8vo. pp.152. Long- 
man. London. 1828. 


Tuis is a title of great promise, but a book 
of rather small performance, in those de- 
partments where expectation is chiefly ex- 
cited. By far the greater portion is filled 
with professional statements, speculations, 
and discussions, in which several branches 
of old theories are exploded, and new ones 
recommended in their stead. 

On the term Soul, its nature, faculties, 
and connexion with mind and matter, the 
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author has some curious observations; but 
the great subject of its capability of an inde- 
pendent existence, is left in the region of 
organization, involved in much perplexity, 
as may be gathered from the following 
passages. 


“But these philosophical views by no means 
determine that such will be the case. Philoso- 
phically, therefore, the thing is possible, but with- 
out any assurance, certainty, or reasonable ground 
for believing or disbelieving that it will, or will 
not, be reinstated in relation with the laws of 
another world. Nor do I know of any physical 
reasons, which do in any manner support or 
oppose either view, or, indeed, which have any 
connexion with the matter. Any one, therefore, 
having a belief in a future state of existence, 
unless he perceives some connexion which I do 
not, must ground such belief on some other sup- 
port than his physiological knowledge, which, while 
it demonstrates that such an existence ‘may be,’ 
gves not one step further to prove that it ‘ will’ 


“Many attempts have been made by philoso- 
phers in different ages to prove the undyingness 
or immortality of the soul. The natural world, 
however, affords no facts, experience no precepts, 
profane history no record, and philosophy no rea- 
sons,to support such conclusion. So that wher- 
ever a belief in future existence has been war- 
rantly held by mankind, it has not been upon any 
rational system framed out of philosophy, but 
solely upon the assurance of some individual, upon 
whose unerring veracity, and unquestionable au- 
thority, they have had sufficient confidence to 
rely; and this confidence in such person has been 
called faith; and whoever wishes to shew rea- 
sonable grounds for his faith, must do it by an 
appeal to, and proof of, the character and autho- 
rity of the individual in whom is his faith. Yet 
the reasonableness of his belief is much strength- 
ened, by shewing its accordance with the economy 
of nature. By nature, I mean the works of God.” 
—pp. 230. 

After reading the above extracts, few, we 
believe, will expect to find in this book 
any strong evidence to prove the future 
hfe either of man or brute; and notwith- 
standing the speciousness of the titie, those 
who do, will be rewarded with disappoint- 
ment. 


_—— 


Review.— Memoirs of Mrs. Susan Hunt- 
ington of Boston (America,) By Ben- 
jamin B. Wisner, Pastor of the Old 
South Church, Boston. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by James Montgomery. 
12mo. pp. 483. Whittaker, London. 
1828. 


Tus volume contains the life of a most 
excellent woman, chiefly distinguished for 
her consistency of character, genuine sim- 
plicity, and ardent love to God and man. 
We are not called to behold her strewing 
the walks of literature with flowers, or dis- 
playing coruscations of thought and depth 
of understanding, which might excite our 
wonder, and secure our admiration; but 
what is of much higher importance, we are 
favoured with a full view of the genuine 
Christian character, embodied in the holy 





life of an individual, whose name will be 
long held in remembrance in her native dis- 
trict, and will scatter its fragrance through 
distant lands, and future generations. A 
considerable portion of this volume con- 
sists of extracts from letters written by this 
lady to her friends. They are replete with 
sound sense, wholesome advice, and uni- 
formly breathe a spirit of genuine piety, 
and devotedness to God. 

In the introductory essay, Mr. Mont- 
gomery has placed the character of this 
lady in an amiable light, but not more so 
than it justly deserves. Her letters and 
subsequent history shew that the previous 
portrait has borrowed nothing from the 
pencil of flattery, and that no more was 
needed, than to unfold its native worth. 
The character and works of departed indi- 
viduals, Mr. M. views as so many spirits 
hovering over mankind, and invariably 
exerting an influence on them, which neither 
time nor circumstance can wholly repress. 
From the truth of this statement, no one, 
we think, can justly withhold his assent. 
We see it in all the departments of life, 
in legislation, science, heroism, poetry, and 
theology; and among the truly pious, we 
cannot for a moment doubt, that the spirit 
of Mrs. Huntington will long continue in 
extensive and powerful operation. 

——— 


Review.—Schleusner’s Lexicon to the 
Greek Testament, abridged. By John 
Carey, LL.D., in two parts. 8vo. pp. 
228—201. Holdsworth. London. 


In this work there is a considerable dis- 
play both of learning and talent, and to 
those who are studying the New Testament 
in the original language, and comparing its 
terms with their Latin import, it will be 
found essentially serviceable. It has for 
some time been before the world ; but it is 
only of late that it has fallen into our hands. 
As an abridgment of a larger work, it ex- 
cludes what may be termed all irrelevant 
matter, while it retains all that can enable 
the student to trace the meaning of Scri 
ture phraseology, from its simplest to its 
most complicated import. It combines the 
advantages of a dictionary, an index, and a 
concordance, and within a narrow compass 
embodies that assistance which every stu- 
dent finds he wants. 





BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter. 
Nos. 36—39, proceed, as usual, to expose 
the iniquity and inhumanity of the slave 
system. 
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2. The Roman Catholics, a Question 
not of religious Liberty but of political 
Expediency, &c., by Joseph Ivimey, (Wight- 
man, London,) is a pamphlet replete with 
sound sense and solid reasoning. 


universally prevailed, that the Protestant 
Dissenters are highly favourable to Catho- 
lic emancipation. This opinion the author 
before us wishes to negative. In a reli- 


gious point of view, he contends they have | 
all the liberty that others enjoy, and on | 


political grounds he recommends a strict 
neutrality. Like many others, Mr. Ivimey 
feels the dilemma in which he is placed. 


He has no objection for the Catholics to | 
secure their civil rights, but is fearful | 


that this may ultimately lead to the sub- 
version of our own. 
the danger, and wishes to guard against it. 

3. My Early Years, for those in Early 
Life, (Holdsworth, London,) is the history 
of a young man, proud, wayward, and 
obstinate, subdued by the amiable ex- 
ample and kind admonitions of a pious 
young clergyman with whom he was inti- 
mate. After many struggles with the cor- 
ruptions of his own heart, an entire change 
was wrought in his views, his principles, 


and his conduct, so that he became the | 
delight and ornament of his family, to | 


the members of which he had previously 
given much uneasiness. 
decently told, and we are gradually con- 


ducted through a variety of vicissitudes to | 


the desired result. There are several well- 
written pieces of poetry scattered through- 
out the volume. 

4. The Intellectual Arithmetic upon 


the Inductive Method of Instruction, with | 


a Key, &c., and Plates, by a Feacher of 
Youth, (Simpkin, London,) exhibits a 


novel plan, and numerous examples to | 


illustrate each rule in the science of figures. 


It begins with questions of the greatest | 


simplicity, founded upon subjects of sense, 
that are familiar to every child. These 


being understood, the same operations | 


are required in abstract examples, and 
the connexion between both kinds is 
pointed out. From these the pupil is 
conducted to branches that are more 
abstruse, and through the whole process, 
he is led to see the reasons why such 
conclusions are attained. The author has 
contrived to render his book amusing as 
well as instructive, and to our catalogue of 
school-books we think it will be a valuable 
acquisition. 

5. A Collection of Original Gospel 
Hymns, by John Kent, (Bennet, Lon- 
don,) seems to have had what the book- 


An | 
opinion has long, and perhaps, almost | 


He seems alive to | 


The story is | 


sellers call “a good run,” as the copy 
| before us is of the sixth edition. There 
| is, throughout the whole, a commendable 
vein of piety, and the versification is easy 
| and harmonious, but they smell strongly of 
the Hawkerian school in Plymouth. 

| 6. Catholic Mission, (Holdsworth, 
| London,) has a fair appearance. Its 
| design is to give the Romish church a 
| clean-washed face, and to keep as much 
as possible her deformities out of sight, in 
order to make converts. 

7. Parting Advice to a Youth on Leav- 
| ing his Sunday School, (Hamilton, Lon- 
don,) is a neat little volume, compressing 
much useful instruction within a narrow 
compass. The whole is ranged under 
twenty-six heads, each of which may be 
viewed as a parting admonition from the 
teacher to his pupil, whom, perhaps, he 
may never see again. The advice is every 
where wholesome, and judiciously given, 
and the occasion renders it proportionably 
affecting. 

8. The First Principles of Arithmetic, 
on a new plan, for the Use of Schools, by 
Henry Ottley, (Cowie, London,) is said to 
be chiefly composed of a translation from 
the French of M. Condorcet, with altera- 
tions and additions. The plan is in some 
respects new, but this can only be admitted 
in a subordinate degree. It is of less con- 
sequence to know whether the plan be new 
or old, of French or of English extraction, 
than to be assured that the rules are sim- 
ple, perspicuous, and easy, and that the 
book is calculated to facilitate the learn- 
er’s progress in the acquirement of this 
useful art. 

9. Three Poems on Faith and Unbe- 
lief, Death and the Grave, and the Saint’s 
| Entrance into Glory, &c. by Sumar, (Ha- 
milton, London,) we are told, are transla. 
tions, but from whom, or what language, 
we are left to conjecture. They contain 
| some decent lines, which are not devoid of 
true poetical feeling. The thoughts, how- 
ever, are chiefly indebted for their eleva- 
| tion to the religion which the author advo- 
| cates, but the ideas communicated are 
sometimes rendered remarkable through the 
peculiar character of the metre. 

10. The Motherless Family, &c. by 
Esther Copley, late Hewlett, (Holdsworth, 
London,) is an instructive narrative, true 
to character, if not founded on actual facts. 
It contains a considerable portion of local 
incidents, many of which may be found in 
families in every town and every village. 
Mrs. Copley has the art of rendering her 
productions always interesting, and always 
| useful. By young persons this little piece 
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will be perused as an entertaining history, 
communicating valuable knowledge. 

11. The Teacher's Parting Gift to a 
Sunday School Boy, (Hamilton, London, ) 
bears a strong resemblance to the seventh 
article in this list. They are certainly 
members of the same family, and or 
the offspring of the same pen. We are 
much pleased with their design and ten- 
dency, and also with the sentiments which 
they both express. 

12. A Farewell Present to a Female 
Scholar on going to Service, (Hamilton, 
London,) claims kindred with the preced- 
ing, and must have that claim allowed. 
This is to a girl on leaving her Sunday 
School, what the preceding was to a boy in 
a similar situation. It abounds with useful 
admonitions, advice, and cautions, which, 
if reduced to practice, would greatly di- 
minish the sum of domestic misery, and 
advance the cause of virtue among all the 
lower classes of society. 

13. A Series of Letters on the Subjects 
and Mode of Christian Baptism, §c., by 
George Jackson, (Mason, London,) the 
reader, who feels any interest in this rite, 
will find well worthy of his attention. 
Within the narrow compass of 126 pages, 
the author has contrived to compress his- 
tory, argument, and scripture, which, in 
their combined effect, place this subject in 
a commanding light. Few works on bap- 
tism contain so much useful information. 
The essence of the controversy is fairly ex- 
hibited, and we perceive at one glance, 
the marshalled forces which appear to pro- 
tect the infant’s font, ‘ 

14. The Theory and Practice of Arith- 
metic, designed for the Use of Schools, 
Private Tutors, and Families, by George 
Hutton, (Pool and Edwards, London,) 
will be found on examination fully equal 
to its pretensions, although the author tells 
us in bis title-page, that “the subject is 
treated as a science, established on its own 
principles, illustrated by its own evidences, 
and made effectually subservient to an 
attainment of the mathematics.” We view 
this school-book as a valuable compendium 
of arithmetical knowledge. . 

15. Windsor ; or, An Humble Appeal 
to’ his most gracious Majesty George IV., 
Sc., by the Rev. G. C. Smith, (Westley, 
London,) is a well-written spirited per- 


formance, occasioned by an order of his | 
royal highness the duke of Clarence, as | 
| The language is plain, expostulatory, and 


lord high admiral, prohibiting the circula- 
tion of religious tracts in the British navy, 
without the revision of the Rev. Mr. Cole, 
chaplain of Greenwich hospital. This re- 


strictive revision, Mr, Smith justly con- | 


118.—vor., x. 





siders as little less than an entire prohibi- 
tion, which he thinks the prevalence of 
vice, and the increase of crime, by no 
means warrant. His expostulation is bold, 
but respectful ; and whoever reads his pam- 
phlet with impartiality, must be convinced, 
that in the eye of justice, of morals, and of 
scripture, he has taken his stand on firm 
ground. 

16. Plain Observations on the Manage- 
ment of Children during the first Month, 
particularly addressed to Mothers, (Under- 
wood, London,) is a valuable tract, which 
we would most cordially recommend to 
every family where there are any infants, 
or any probability of there being any. The 
authoress, a mother, complains bitterly of 
the manner in which infants are crammed 
with food unsuitable to their tender nature, 
and weak digestive organs, and strongly 
recommends the utmost simplicity, where 
the mother cannot suckle it. In its cloth- 
ing, the use of pins, and tight bandages, is 
pointedly condemned, and the simple dic- 
tates of nature furnish an ample substitute. 
In reference to the infant, the authoress 
goes regularly through all the stages of 
maternal duty, from the moment of its 
birth, until it is a month old, like one who 
fully understands her business; and in all 
its branches common. sense fully sanctions 
what she recommends, 

17. A Table of French Pronunciation, 
adapted to the Hazlewood System of 
Tuition, with a subjoined Dictionary, (Joy, 
London,) will be found useful to learners, 
both in and out of school ; and to occupy a 
much higher station, it does not seem to 
aspire. 

18. A Callupon the People of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland for immediate Attention 
to the State of their Public Affairs, Debts, 
and Taxes, (Goodluck, London,) is a poli- 
tical pamphlet, full of melancholy forebod- 
ings. The author seems to have written it 
under a paroxysm of political fever; and 
where there is a predisposition to this dis- 
ease, it may probably prove extensively 
contagious. 

19. Adieu; or, A Friendly Remem- 
brancer, in Prose and Poetry, by Oliver 
Henwood, (Howe, Exeter,) is the farewell 
address of a minister to the congregation 
and societies whom he was about to leave, 


| It is of a pastoral character, and contains 


various sections, adapted to the conditions 
and official situations of those addressed. 


accompanied with an earnestness which 
proves that the writer was sincere in what 
he has advanced. The poetry has little or 
no connexion with the prose, Simplicity, 

30 ‘ 
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perspicuity, and ease, are among its distin- 
guishing characteristics. 

20. Hymns, chiefly on the Parables of 
Christ, by David Everard Ford, (Westley, 
London,) include within them a fair pro- 
portion of harmony and elevation. The 
subjects are dictated by scripture, which 
gives a boundary, beyond which fancy dares 
not make any excursions. Within this 
boundary there is, however, an ample area, 
in which the sacred muse may expand her 
wings, and even soar to the summit of the 
Aonian mount. Of this amplitude, Mr. 
Ford has availed himself, and we have pur- 
sued the movements of his poetic genius 
with pleasing satisfaction. 


—_=———— 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
OCTOBER 1828. 


Tue Sun enters the sign Scorpio on the 

3d, at 32 minutes past 10 in the morning. 
Ilis declination on the 1st is 3 degrees 
17 minutes south, and on the 31st 16 de- 
grees 15 minutes south: on the 1st his 
semidiameter is 16 minutes, 1 second, and 
2 tenths, and on the 25th 16 minutes 7 
seconds, and 7 tenths: the length of the 
day on the 1st is 11 hours 34 minutes, 
and on the 25th 10 hours 2 minutes. 

The Moon is new on the 8th, at 18 
minutes past 12 at night; she enters her 
first quarter on the 16th at 47 minutes 
past 6 in the morning; on the 23rd at 12 
minutes past 1 in the morning she is full, 
and she enters her last quarter on the 30th 
at 34 minutes past 4 in the afternoon. 
She is in conjunction with the planet 
Saturn on the 2nd at 30 minutes past 11 
in the evening; with Venus on the 4th at 
15 minutes past 9 in the evening; with 
Mercury on the 10th at 7 minutes past 8 
in the evening; with Jupiter on the 11th 
at 45 minutes past 10 in the morning; 
with Mars on the 16th at 8 in the evening, 
and again with Saturn on the 30th at 20 
Minutes past 10 in the morning. She is 
in apogee onthe 3rd, in perigee on the 
19th, and in apogee again on the 31st. 

Mercury is an evening star at his great- 
est elongation on the 23rd; he sets on the 
1st at 12 minutes past 6, and on the 25th 
at 33 minutes past 5. The noble planet 
Jupiter is too near the Sun to be visible 
this month; he sets on the ist at 3 minutes 
past 7 in the evening, and_on the 25th at 
45 minutes past 5. 

Mars is the only planet visible during 
the evenings of this month, he sets on the 
1st at 47 minutes past 10, and on the 25th 
at 44 minutes past 10. On the ist he is 
seen in a line with e 2 and f Sagittarii, 





on the 3rd with e 2 and f Sagittarii; on 
the Sth he is observed ina line with e 2 
and 57 Sagittarii, and on the 11th with 
the latter star, and e 1 Sagittarii, on the 
evenings of the 15th and 16th he is 
noticed in a line with p 1 and 2 and f 
Sagittarius ; he now leaves the constellation 
Sagittarii, and on the 17th is seen in a line 
with a and 6 Capricorni; after passing 
these stars he directs his course towards 
the small stars in the tail of the Goat, 
finishing it under 19, 20, and 21 Capri- 
corni. The planet Saturn is a conspicuous 
object in the constellation Cancer; he 
rises on the ist at 54 minutes past 11 in 
the evening, and on the 25th at 34 mi- 
nutes past 10. His course is directed to 
& Cancri, under 35 and ¢« Cancri, but he 
does not reach the former star. Venus is 
a brilliant object in the constellation of 
the Lion: she rises on the ist at 57 mi- 
nutes past 1 in the morning, and on the 
25th at 40 minutes past 2. She arrives 
at her greatest elongation on the 7th, and 
is observed about 1 degree 30 minutes to 
the south of Regulus; after this morning 
she is noticed to recede very rapidly from 
this star, and finishes her course a short 
distance to the west of 8 Virginis. 

On the 8th at 18 minutes past 12 at 
night, the Sun is eclipsed, but invisible in 
these islands. On the evening of the 16th 
the Moon eclipses the stars 6 1 and 2 
Capricorni, the former is of the seventh, 
and latter of the third magnitude, the 
immersion of 8 1 takes place at 12 minutes 
50 seconds past 10, the point of contact 
being 10 degrees from the vertex on the 
left, and that of 8 2 at 17 minutes 9 seconds 
past 10, at 5 degrees from the vertex on 
the left; the immersion of the former star 
is at 51 minutes past 10, at 90 degrees 
from the vertex on the right; and that of 
the latter at 59 minutes 6 seconds past 10, 
the point of the moon’s circle being 95 
degrees from the vertex on the tight. On 
the 22nd at 34 minutes 55 seconds past 
5 in the evening, there is an immersion of 
o Piscium at 57 degrees from the vertex 
on the right. The right ascension of 
Arcturus on the 17th is 14 hours 7 minutes 
50 seconds and 2 tenths, its north polar 
distance being 69 degrees 55 minutes 8 
seconds and 4 tenths. Mirac has 14 hours 
37 minutes 29 seconds, and 32 hundredths 
of right ascension, on the same day, with 
62 degrees 11 minutes 44 seconds and 
6 tenths of north polar distance, The 
polar star has also 1 hour 21 seconds and 
13 hundredths of right ascension, with 1 
degree 36 minutes 11 seconds and 9 tenths 
of north polar distance. 
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MANCHESTER A SANCTUARY. | 


TueEre are not many who are aware that | 
this town once possessed a privilege, simi- | 
lar to that which now exists in the pre- 
cincts of Holyrood-house, and there alone— 
the privilege of sanctuary. 

The collegiate church at Manchester pro- 
cured for this place the privileges of asylum, 
in common with twenty-seven other places, 
See ed collegiate. The act granting to 

anchester this immunity, passed in the 
32d Henry VIII., and constituted this “a 
wy of privilege and tuition for term of 
yfe to all offenders and malefactors, of 
whatsoever quality, kind, or nature their 
offence might be, for the which saide 
offences and crimes the peines and punish- 
ment of death should ensue by the statute 
laws and customes of the realme,” other 
than murder, rape, burglary, highway rob- 
bery, or wilfully burning any house or barn. 

One year’s trial was sufficient to prove 
that, instead of a benefit, the privilege of 
sanctuary was totally unfit for the meridian 
of Manchester, and the law of 33 Llenry 
VIII., entitled, “An acte touchinge the 
translation of the privilege of sanctuary from 
Manchester to Westchester,” (Chester,) is a 
curious and interesting document, illustra- 
tive, not only of the consequences of sanc- 
tuary, but also of the nature of the trade 
and police of Manchester at the period of 
the Reformation. After reciting the lead- 
ing provisions of the act passed in the for- 
mer year, constituting Manchester a place 
of sanctuary, the new act proceeds to state— 

“That the town of Manchester is, and 
hath been for a long time, a town well 
inhabited, and the king’s subjects well set 
a work in the making of cloths, as well of 
linen as of woollen ; that the said inhabitants 
have obtained and come into riches and 
wealthy livings. That by reason of the 
great occupation and good character of the 
manufacturers, many strangers, as well of 
Irish as of other places within this realm, 
have resorted to the said town with linen 
yarns, wools, and other necessary wares, 
for making cloths, to be sold there; that 
they used to give credit, and trust the poor 
manufacturers, which were not able, and 
had not ready money to pay in hand for 
the said yarns, wools, ak wares, until the 
cloth was made and sold; and for as much 
as of necessity the said linen yarn must lie 
without, as well in the night as in the day, 
continually, for the space of half a year, to 
whiten, before it can be made into cloth, 
and the woollen cloths there made must 
hang upon the tenters to be dried before it 





can be dressed ; and whereas a great num- 


ber of persons have been accustomed to 
resort to this town with cottons (woollens) 
to be sold; and for as much as divers light 
and evil disposed persons, since the making 
of the sanctuary statute, have of late re- 
sorted to and made their abode within the 
said town of Manchester, and lived in idle- 
ness, and tempted others to practice un- 
lawful games, and have committed and 
done divers thefts and felonies, such as 
breaking into mills, and stealing yarn from 
the crofts, and cloth from the tenters, as 
well by night as by day, to the great im- 
poverishment of the owners, and to the de- 
struction of the confidence formerly reposed 
in them by their creditors, which, if not 
prevented, will lead to the decay and deso- 
lation of the said town; and also for as 
much as the said town of Manchester is not 
walled, whereby the said sanctuary men 
can safely be kept in the night season, but 
that they may and do continually escape 
and commit sundry great robberies and 
felonies; and also for as much as there is 
neither mayor, sheriff, nor bailiff, nor other 
head officer or officers, within the said 
town, other than a steward liege officer 
under the chief lord of the said town, nor 
yet any prison house, or gaol, safely to 
keep offenders in after their said offences 
and evil doings: It is therefore ordained, 
that the said former act, concerning the 
privilege of sanctuary and tuition for the 
said offenders only, within the said town of 
Manchester, shall be repealed, annulled, 
and made frustrate; and the said town of 
Manchester shall be discharged of the said 
sanctuary and privilege, the same as before 
the making of the said former act. And it 
is ordained and enacted, that the city of 
Westchester, in the county of Chester, which 
is well inhabited, having no such trade of 
merchandize, and having a strong gaol 
within the said city for punishing malefactors, 
and also within the ah city, a mayor, bailiffs, 
and other head officers, amongst other towns 
and places from henceforth may be ad- 
mitted, allowed, and taken to be a sanc- 
tuary, and a place of privilege and tuition. 
And it is further enacted, that the constables 
of Manchester, taking with them twenty of 
the inhabitants of the said town, shall take, 
lead, and safely bring from Manchester to 
Westchester, the said sanctuary men, there 
to be delivered to the mayor and sheriffs of 
the said city, and there to remain.” 


a 
AGAINST THE FUTURE LIFE OF BRUTES, | 


Mr. Epitor, 
Srr,—An old sailor, who has no preten~ 
sions to literature, having been. the greater 
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part of his life actively engaged in the 
drudgeries of his profession, begs (if thought 
worthy) a place for the following Quzre in 
your valuable miscellany. 

May not Romans, viii. 18—25. be para- 
phrased thus, without doing violence to the 
sacred text, or moral and religious feeling ? 

Ver. 18. For I reckon that the (mental or 
bodily) suffering of this present time (this pre- 
sent life) are not worthy to be compared (or 
put in competition) with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us (at the consummation of all 
things.) Ver. 19. For the creature (the 
animal body of the saints) earnestly ex- 
pecteth (figuratively) and waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God (at the day 
of final retribution.) Ver. 20. For the crea- 
ture (the animal body of Adam) was made 
subject to vanity (sin and dissolution) not 
willingly (matter being in its nature purely 
passive) but by reason of him (its immate- 
rial inhabitant) who (listening to the sug- 
gestion of the tempter—thou shalt not surely 
die) hath subjected the same in hope (that 
they should never be separated.) Ver. 21. 
(This earnest expectation, ver. 19, is ground- 
ed upon the following truth) because the 
creature (still the animal body) shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption (1 
Cor. xv. 50—55, 1 John iii. 2,3, and Phil. 
iii, 21,) into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren (the first-born sons, angelic intelli- 
gences) of God. Ver. 22. For we know 
the whole creation (the earth) groaneth 
and travaileth (yea, both the containing and 
contained ) together in pain even until now. 

Jer. 23. And not only they (the earth and 
dead it contains) but ourselves also, which 
have received the first-fruits of the Spirit (of 
truth guiding us into all truth) even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves (2 Cor. v. 
1—4,) waiting for the adoption, to wit the 
redemption of our body (from the grave.) 
Ver. 24, For we are saved (from the terror 
of death) by hope (of a glorious resurrec- 
tion) but hope (for what is enjoyed) that is 
seen is not (true) hope (as in the case of 
Adam, he was in possession of life and 
immortality, therefore it was not a subject 
of hope) for what a man seeth (himself in 

ossession of) why doth he yet hope for? 

e subject of Adam’s hope was, that the 
soul and body would never be separated, 
although he transgressed, see Gen. iti. 3—5. 
Ver. 25. But if we (who are sensible of our 
mortality) hope (for the resurrection of the 
body, when it shall be fashioned like unto 
Christ’s glorious body, no more the sub- 
ject of dissolution) for that we see (at present 
is) not (the case) then do we with patience 
wait for it (having an earnest in the resur- 
rection of Christ from the dead.) 





Now what part of this passage, without 
the torture of foul criticism, that unnatural 
monster, can be made to favour the resur- 
rection of beasts, birds, fishes. &c.? Is it 
where the text says, The creature shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God? 
What capacity has the whale, the behe- 
moth, or the ostrich, for the enjoyment of 
this glorious liberty? I do not question the 
— included in Omnipotence to trans- 
orm a whale or behemoth into a cheru- 
bim, nor a shrimp or ostrich into a sera- 
phim, any more than I do its capability of 
capacitating them for the enjoyment of 
glory. But in God’s revealed will to us, 
where do we find any thing like this? No 
where. It is like the doctrine of the Eternal 
Sonship; not in the Old or New Testa- 
ment. It exists only in the upper story of 
some few, who would be wiser than God 
himself. We shall have transmigration 
finding a way into our creed, unless the ad- 
vocates for scripture and common sense 
keep a look out. 

Allow me to subscribe myself, 
Mr. Editor, yours, 
A WESELYaN. 

Erith, Kent, July 20th, 1828. J.C. 

—p—— 
UNCHARITABLENESS REPROVED. 


Mr. Epitor, 

S1r,—Having lent my last number of the 
Imperial Magazine to a Roman Catholic 
priest, that he may see what is said of such 
people as he is by others, I cannot refer 
minutely to the letter of your correspondent 
S. Tucker, col. 806; but from what I recol- 
lect of its contents, I may safely say, that if 
one of my patients had prodaced a rhap- 
sody so replete with misrepresentation, pre- 
judice, and unchristian-like feeling, I should 
immediately have thrown it into the fire, 
and have taken away from the writer, pen, 
ink, and paper, till more calm. 

Mr. Tucker may, like many of my pa- 
tients, be able to reason; but, like them, he 
proceeds upon false premises. I am yet to 
be convinced that any of the propositions 
he reasons from are correct; although he 
has, no doubt, found them in old books, 
written 

“ When civil dudgeon first grew high, 
And men fell out they knew not why, 
When hard words, jealousies, and fears, 
Set folks together by the ears ; 

And made them fight like mad or drunk 
For dame religion.” 

It is possible, that what he says may be 
the effect of a heated imagination, or ex- 
treme nervous timidity ; but it cannot have 
arisen from a practical knowledge of the 
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Roman Catholics. I have been in habits 
of social intercourse with many of them for 
these fifty years, and I may say, in habits of 
friendship with several, particularly with 
some Roman Catholic priests; and I fear- 
lessly assert, that I never heard, or saw, or 
knew of any thing to justify the imputa- 
tions cast upon them by S. Tucker; and | 
consider myself a stanch Protestant, and 
always have been so. 

It has often been the curse of this nation 
to “fear where no fear was;” and a “no 
Popery” terrific mania is at this time an 
epidemic of the land; the same disorder 
that seized: fifty thousand of the rabble, in 
St. George’s-fields, some forty-eight years 
ago. 

The zealous patriot may, and will say, 
“Hang those who talk of fear, it frights 
the isle from her propriety.” What, in the 
name of common sense, have the Protes- 
tants of England to fear from the Roman 
Catholics ; in possession, as they are, of all 
that the church and state can give, and 
with so large a proportion of the popula- 
tion on their side? And as for Ireland, we 
may let it alone, for any good either done 
for the people, or intended them. They 
were never any thing, from the acts of Eng- 
land, but hewers of wood and drawers of 
water; and such they will remain, even 
should they obtain Catholic emancipation. 

There is little doubt, that Catholic eman- 
cipation will take place ere long, or some- 
thing much worse; and in the writings and 
harangues against it, I have never been 
able to discover any thing founded upon 
sound reason, or the principles of Chris- 
tianity. If these opponents did not betray 
the hallucinations of ill-informed minds, 
they betrayed the timidity of conscious in- 
justice, and a complete departure from that 
truly Christian maxim, of doing to others 
as they would wish others to do to them. 

Ihave no doubt that many sincere Chris- 
tians have indulged a prejudice against the 
Roman Catholic faith, without any culpable 
expressions of it; but the rancour, misrepre- 
sentations, and ridiculous pronouncing of 
what its professors are now, from what their 
ancestors were in former days, is as un- 
candid, as it is in direct opposition to the 
principles of Christianity. It is a national 
disgrace, and must appear contemptible in 
the eyes of those states and kingdoms where 
Roman Catholics and Protestants live to- 
gether in unity and brotherly affection. 

I have lived for some years in a com- 
munity quite as enlightened and as religious 
as any part of England; and where, 1 am 
satisfied, that any reflections upon the reli- 
gion of others would be deemed, not only 





indecorous, but culpable, and even impious ; 
as being an improper. interference. betwixt 
a man’s conscience and his God. Persua- 
sion, they say, is certainly allowable; but 
nothing of railing or reproach, much less of 
calumny, can be tolerated. We should 
‘speak the truth in love,” but not in hate ; 
“a. a letter such as that of S. Tucker, 
would there subject the writer to exclusion 
from respectable society, and, most cer- 
tainly, to the being despised, and by none 
more so than those of his own religious tenets, 
Tuomas BakEWELL. 
Spring Vale, Sept. 8th, 1828. 


_—?>-— — 
ANECDOTES OF MR. BARRY, THE PAINTER. 


Tue professor Barry was better known for 
having painted those immense pictures in 
the great room of the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, than for any superiority 
of talent displayed in the performances, 
He came over from Mew full of that 
enthusiasm and self-approbation, which dis 
tinguish all the natives of that island. In 
London he failed of obtaining the patronage ~ 
he had fondly anticipated, and took up his 
abode in the house of a tailor in Whitch- 
come-street, who supported him with board 
and lodging during the whole time that he 
was painting the pictures to which I have 
alluded, and the debt in this case con- 
tracted was never afterwards paid. 

Barry sold his pictures to the society in 
the Adelphi, for an annuity during his life 
of thirty pounds, and removed to a small 
dirty house in Castle-street, where he con- 
tinued in dust and filth to the time of his 
death, not allowing any one to come near 
him for the purposes of cleanliness, He 
was a learned man, as far as concerned his 
profession, and it was on this account that 
he was made professor of painting in the 
royal academy; but in his lectures he 
attacked the president and other members, 
whose works he thought defective, while he 
held up his own as models of perfection. 

Barry was of a most sordid and mean 
disposition, so that he would often declare, 
no man ought to spend more than four- 
pence a day; yet his spirit was such, that 
when invited, out of respect to his learning 
in the arts, to dine with the marquis of Staf- 
ford, or any other nobleman, he always put 
a half-crown under his plate when he had 
done eating, to pay for his dinner. 

But he was as indiscriminately morose 
as he was penurious. The late duke of 
Norfolk, president of that institution which 
had purchased Barry’s large pictures, called 
upon him one morning. Barry opened the 
door himself, which sent down clouds of 
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dust, whilst the duke, not being permitted 
to enter, said, “‘ Mr. Barry, I wish you to 
make a portrait of me.” Then,” said 
the cynical artist, “go to Romney in the 
square ; he paints blockheads, I do not ;” 
and shut the door in the duke’s face. 
——_@—— 
INSTINCT OF A SHEEP. 

A GENTLEMAN of Inverness, on a recent 
journey in the Highlands, while passing 
through a lonely and unfrequented district, 
observed a sheep hurrying towards the road 
before him, as if to intercept his progress, 
and at the same time bleating most pite- 
ously. On approaching nearer, the animal 
redoubled its cries, and looking significantly 
in the face of the traveller, seemed to im- 
plore some favour or assistance at his 
hands. Touched with a sight so unusual, 
the gentleman alighted, and, leaving his 
gig, followed the sheep to a field in the 
direction whence it came. ‘There, in a 
solitary cairn, at a considerable distance 
from the road, the sheep halted, and our 
traveller found a lamb, completely wedged 
in between two large stones of the cairn, 
and struggling feebly with its legs upper- 
most. The gentleman instantly extricated 
the little sufferer, and placed it safely on 
the neighbouring greensward, , while its 
overjoyed mother poured forth her thanks 
in a long-continued and grateful, if not a 
musical, strain. Inverness COURIER. 


—_———~<—— - 
LEAVES FROM A POCKET BOOK. 


“ Lovest thou Me?” 


Berorse a field can be sown, there must be 
the seed and the sower. The Bible Society 
is the store from whence any quantity of 
the good seed may be obtained—Mis. 
sionary Societies furnish the sowers—the 
field is the world. But what use is the seed 
while it remains locked up in the barn— 
what use are the sowers, while they are 
compelled to stand all the day idle? Thus 
is the grand work of Christian benevolence 
made to depend on public feeling and on 
ublic support, and by its success the pub- 
ic character may be pretty accurately esti- 
mated, and the real state of the religious 
public determined. Oh, my country! I 
do rejoice that thou hast been foremost 
among the nations in the work of evangeli- 
zation. England “hath been a golden 
cup in the Lord’s hand,” and her Mission- 
ary zeal has been so far owned by Him, 
that the Curistian Sanpatu is now a 
SaBBaTH ROUND THE Wor.tp! Already 
the poor Ethiop is stretching out his hands 
to » his sons are coming from afar, 





and his daughters from the ends of the 
earth! But still only a beautiful star 
twinkles here and there, and there is yet a 
darkness that may be felt, enveloping the 
world. Some solitary spots in the vast wil- 
derness have begun to blossom; but, ob, 
when shall it aLL become a fruitful field! 
Much indeed remains to be undone. Have 
I done what I could—ask yourself, have 
you? 
* I would the precious time redeem, 
And longer live—for this alone 


To spend, and to be spent, for them, 
Who have not yet my Saviour known.” 


And I said, What shall I do, Lord? 


No man can be a real Christian without, 
at the same time, being an useful one. If 
man has ten talents, he must account for 
the proper use of ten; and if he have only 
one, he must answer for the employment of 
that one. Who dares assert he can do nothing 
in advancing the cause of religion? From the 
highest to the lowest, all may be beneficially 
engaged. The gifted man may be the 
messenger of God. The affluent man, like 
the good centurion, may build a temple for 
his people. The benevolent man, of hum- 
bler circumstances and abilities, may visit 
and relieve and pray with the sick. The 
poorest man may find a way to shew his 
love—a penny tract in his hand may haply 
prove the messenger of life to some poor souls 
and if he cannot make the /east pecuniary 
sacrifice, even a word spoken in his Master’s 
name to an ignorant and wicked neighbour, 
shall not pass unforgotten, or miss its re- 
ward. God is no respecter of persons, he 
looks at the HEART, that determines the 
character of our actions, and, tried by this 
standard, the despised Samaritan, soared 
above both priest and Levite; and the two 
mites of a poor widow, secured her a 
richer recompense than ail the splendid 
offerings of the great and noble could pro- 
cure for them. Her simple gift was more 
valued than them all. TRAVELLER. 





GLEANINGS. 


Indian Death-Blast.—At Boulah, in Bundel- 
cund, one of the northern provinces of Hindostan, 
there are numerous rocky hills, which, during the 
hot winds, become so thoroughly heated, as to 
retain their warmth from sunset to sunrise. The 
natives, at that sultry season, invariably wear 
large folds of cloth around their heads and faces, 
just leaving themselves sufficiently exposed to 
be able to see and breathe. This precaution is 
taken in consequence of the terrific blasts which 
occasionally rush in narrow streams from between 
the hills. Persons affected by these scorching 
winds drop suddenly to the earth, as if shot bya 
musket-ball. When medical assistance, or a sup- 
ply of cold water, is instantaneously procured, a 
recovery may generally be expected, but if no im- 
mediate remedy be applied, an almost certain death 
is the result. 
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Missions in New Zealand.—(To the Editor of 
the Sydney Gazette.) Sir,—I am persuaded you 
would not intentionally mislead your readers re- 
specting the religious Missions established in 

ew Zealand, and therefore I have no doubt you 
will readily admit into your columns the following 
remarks, designed to explain afew points of one of 
your leading articles contained in Monday’s paper. 

You express your ignorance of the labours of 
the Church Missionaries. I am happy to inform you 
they are both diligently and usefully employed; as a 
proof of which, I need only mention, that they have 
prepared a translation of several chapters both of 
the Old and New Testament, into the New Zealand 
tongue, and that it is now being printed in this 
colony. ‘This is no hasty production ; it is the 
result of long study, the combined effort of men 
who have made the greatest proficiency in the 
language. And what is still more gratifying, many 
of the natives, by a course of school and cateche- 
tical instruction, have been qualified to read and 
understand it, when it is printed and circulated 
among them. 

You mention, with disapprobation, the circum- 
stauce of two Societies having directed their la- 
bours to New Zealand ; you having always looked 
upon that island as “ the exclusive property of the 
Church Society,” which was the first to place its 
banners there. By what process of reasoning you 
support this singular opinion, I cannot conceive. 
The simple case before you is this: here are 
several hundred thousands of savages to be in- 
structed in civilization and religion ; to effect this, 
a company of men are sent out by the Church 
Missionary Society, who are able to extend their 
instructions to about two or three thousand. Now, 
what should prevent another Missionary Society 
from sending out another band of men to instruct 
two or three thousand more of this large mass of 
human beings? If they were aiming at two dif- 
ferent objects, an injurious collision might arise, 
But this is not the case ; the object is not with one 
pty to make them Wesleyans, and another 
Yhurch of England-men, in the sectarian sense of 
these terms, but with both parties to make them 
Christians, But the best proof that the land is 
large enough to admit of the two establishments, 
is furnished by the fact that it has admitted them, 
and that the most perfect good-will and co-opera- 
tion have all along subsisted between them. There 
has been no jealousy, no ‘rivalry, but, on the con- 
trary, mutual esteem and assistance. The natives 
know of no distinction between them, and they 
themselves scarcely feel any; each party looks 
on the other as brethren and fellow-labourers in 
the same work. In a Missionary field there is 
little known of those sectarian and narrow preju- 
dices which exist among us. 

You think that New Zealand will be about the 
last spot on the surface of the globe, that will be 
converted from idolatry and sin, It has, I confess, 
some peculiar discouragements of a very formi- 
dable kind. But though 1 freely make this con- 
cession, I cannot coincide in’ your opinion. The 
New Zealanders, for alarge space around the Mis- 
sion establishment, are a very different people 
now, from what they were before those establish- 
ments were formed. They are comparatively half- 
civilized ; and many of them have imbibed a great 
portion of useful knowledge, and regard the Mis- 
sionaries with much affection and respect. {t re- 
quires some years to acquire such a knowledge of 
a language like that of New Zealand, as to be 
able to preach to the natives the doctrines of 
Christianity in all their fulness and power. This 
has already been done, in part, and the effects 
serve asa most satisfactory demonstration, that 
when it shall be done fully and extensively, the 
triumphs of the Gospel will be as striking and 
as splendid in New Zealand, as they have been 
elsewhere.—I am, yours truly, 


August, 29, 1827. One ConcraneD. 


Cold Cement.—Take one ounce of best isinglass 
in shreds, steep it in half a pint of common brandy 
(or five ounces of spirit of wine and three of water 
mixed, will do better) for twenty-four hours, then 





let it dissolve, exposed to the heat ofa fire, keeping 
the bottle corked, to prevent evaporation—take six 
cloves of garlic, bruise them well in a mortar, put 
the pulp in a linen cloth, and squeeze the juice 
into the cement, mixing it well together, and keep 
closely corked for use. When it gets too stiff, add 
a little more spirits of wine, and place it near the 
fire till the spirit is mixed with the cement. This 
is excellent for joining broken glass, and all pur- 
poses where a cement is required. 

High Treason in Japan.—The punishment of 
high treason has generally been exceedingly 
brutal in all countries ; but, perhaps, no people on 
earth have been so barbarous in this particular 
case as the Japanese. When a man forfeits his 
life by any crime against the sovereign of the 
state, all his family, all his relations, fall with him. 
An order is despatched to the governors of the 
places where they happen to reside, and they are 
directed to be led to execution at the same hour 
exactly, and thus, in the course of a few minutes, a 
whole race of men is cut off for ever from the 
face of the earth. 

Character and Manners of the South Sea 
Islanders.—(By the Rev. Mr. Knott, who has been 
thirty years a missionary in the South Sea ~ amps | 
Until within the last few years the character an 
manners of these people were barbarous in the 
extreme. Wars were very prevalent amongst 
them, and the custom of human sacrifices prevailed 
to a great extent, two-thirds of the population 
being annually destroyed in infancy, for offerings 
to their idol deities. In describing the manner in 
which Christianity had been established in the 
islands, Mr. Knott relates the following particu- 
lars:—After the missionaries had been settled in 
the islands several years, and made every effort 
with a view to Christianize the natives, the king 
at length determined to ascertain whether the 
religion which he and his —_ had so long be- 
lieved were true or false. This he did by endea- 
vouring to call forth the power of their idol deity 
in the following manner:—He ordered a fish 
called the turtle, (which in those parts was con- 
sidered to be a sacred fish, and was offered to the 
deities in their idol temples,) to be brought to 
him, and gave orders that it should be dressed 
near his dwelling, and distributed to the people, 
ip order to see whether by applying it to a pur- 
pose different from the supposed sacred one to 
which it had been usually dedicated, the wrath of 
the deity would not be displayed in the bad 
effects which would result to the persons par- 
taking of the fish. ‘The turtle was accordingly 
dressed and eaten by the people, but no bad effects 
had followed. Similar experiments were subse- 
quently made and with similar results; and the 
king being then satisfied that the god whom he 
and his people had worsbipped was possessed of 
no power, at length ordered that idol worship 
should be abolished; and the people from that 
time had embraced Christianity as taught by the 
missionaries in the islands ; and the whole of the 
idol images were subsequently destroyed. The 
Reverend Gentleman said he should have brought 
one to England, butthere was not now a single one 
to be found. Mr. Knott is about to return to the 
South Sea Islands, to resume his missionary la- 
bours, and to pass the remainder of his days 
there. 

Rebel Bed.—Lately died in Witherslack, Mrs. 
Raingill, aged one hundred years and six months, 
In 1745, she lived with her father, Ralph Burton, 
at Forest Hall, being then about eighteen years 
of age, and the rebels in moving southward paid 
them a visit, and regaled themselves with what 
they found upon the premises. On their return, 
after being defeated at Preston, they were rather 
in a hurry, being closely pressed by the English 
troops, and on thisside of Forest Hall, by the old 
road, there was rather a sharp hill, at the bottem 
of which they left a baggage cart, which fell into 
the hands of Raiph Burton and others. In this 
was found a piece of stout ticking, spun round 
from the finest flax; it was made into a bed, on 
which Mrs. Raingill has slept ever since.—It is a 
great curiosity. 
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Prison Torture.—A horrible instance of human 
vengeance occurred a short time since at Minden, 
in Westphalia. The object was a person who, 
from conscientious motives, peculiar to the reli- 
gious body of which he was a member, had refused 
to serve in the militia. He was placed in a cell, 
the floor and sides of which were closely studded 
with projecting spikes, or pieces of sharpened 
iron, resembling the blades of knives. The indi- 
vidual remained in this state for 24 hours, and the 
punishment was repeated at three distinct inter- 
vals. It is considereda rare occurrence for a per- 
son to survive the second infliction of this species 
of cruelty. In this instance, however, the sufferer 
did not perish—From the Report of the Prison 
Discipline Society. 

Equitable Device.—An old Italian, on his death- 
bed, left little to his widow except a fine horse, 
and a favourite cat; desiring, however, that the 
horse might be sold, and the price employed in 
masses for his soul. The widow sent the horse 
and cat to market, with an injunction to sell the 
horse for acrown, but not except the purchaser 
also bought the cat for four hundred crowns. In 
this way she, with ease to her conscience, got the 
money for her own use. 

Getting Sober.—A man in Norridgewock, Maine, 
applied to a magistrate lately, for permission to 
be put in gaol for a few days. He said he had 
been tipsy for two or three weeks, and should be 
so for a long a time to come, if he was not pre- 
vented. The justice introduced him to the gaoler, 
who locked him up on Saturday; and on Tuesday 
he came out, a very sober-looking man.—Ameri- 
can Paper. 

Marine Fans.—In the bed of the Red Sea, and 
on some part of the coast of America, there grows 
@ very curious marine plant, which is flat, and 
spreads very much like a peacock’s feather. Its 
colour, in general, istawny, but some are found of 
a very fine olive. It is formed of innumerable 
ligneous fibres interwoven together, andy is as 
supple and tough as whalebone. They are some- 
times found eighteen inches long in the Red Sea, 
and are eagerly sought by the women of America 
for fans. In some few instances these plants are 
found of a very beautiful red, or variegated, when 
of course their value is greatly increased. 

A Luminous Bottle.—The following is a method 
of preparing a luminous bottle, which will give 
sufficient light during the night to admit of the 
hour being easily told on the dial of a watch. A 
phial of clear white glass, of a long form, must be 
chosen, and some fine olive oil heated to ebullition 
in another vessel; a piece of phosphorus, of the 
size of a pea, must be put into the phial, and the 
boiling oil carefully poured over it, till the phial is 
one-third filled. The phial must be then carefully 
corked, and when it is tobe used it must be un- 
stopped to admit the external air, and closed again, 
The empty space of the phial will then appear 
luminous, and will give as much light asa dull 
ordinary lamp. Each time the light disappears, 
on removing the stopper it will instantly re-appear. 
In cold weather, the bottle must be warmed in the 
hands before the stopper is removed. A phial pre- 
pared in this way may be used every night for six 
months with success.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Price of Wheat.—The following are the Annual 
Average Prices of Wheat from 1792 to 1826, taken 
from cial Documents. 
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1809 — 95 
1810 — 106 
1811 — 94 
1812 — 125 
1813 — 106 
1814 — 72 
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Pin Manufacture.—It is stated in a late scien- 
tific journal, that_it has been ascertained from in- 
controvertible sources of information, that more 
than fifteen millions of pins are daily manufac- 
tured in this country, to meet the demand for home 
consumption and the foreign markets. 





Riterary Wotices. 


Just Published. 

Complete in one vol. 8vo. with a Portrait on Steel, 
the Sermous of the Rev. George Whitefield; A Me- 
moir of the Author, by Samuel Drew, A.M. and a 
Dissertation on his Character and Preaching, by the 
Rev. Joseph Smith. - 4 

Scripture Natural History for Youth, by Esther 
Hewlett, in two vols. 16mo. with 82 coloured, or 
plain, Plates. ' 

Adams's Modern Voyager and Traveller, through 
Europe, Asia, Africay and America: 4 vols. royal 
18mo. with 50 coloured Plates of Costumes, and 
seven Wood Cuts. 

_ King’s College.—The “‘ First Book for the Instruc- 
tion of the Students.” 

new and improved edition of Psalms and Hymns. 
Edited by the Rev. Thomas Willcocks. 

A Volume of Sermons. By Rev. B. Taylor, M.A. 

The second Number of the “* Enigmatical Enter- 
tainer and Mathematical Associate.” 

Outlines of Practical Education. By James Butler. 

Q poems Survey of the Faculties of the Human 

ind. 

Occasional Thoughts on Select Texts of Scripture. 
By the late John Mason Good. i 
_ A neat Pocket Edition of Boston’s Fourfold State, 
in 18mo0. Without Abridgment. 

Memoirs and Select Remains of thelate Rev. John 
Cooke of Maidenhead. By George Redford, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. ; P 

Conversations on Geology, including the latest dis- 
covery, as explained by Granville Penn, 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Preacher's Manual, a course of Lectures on 
Preaching. By S. T. Sturtevant, 1 vol. 12mo. 

_ The Union Coliection of Hymns, adapted to Pub- 
lic Worship, 1 vol. 12mo. F 

The Apology of an Officer on the Unlawfulness of 

ar, 2d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. ss 

Protestant Remarks on ‘Transubstantiation, and 
other tenets of the Church of Rome. By the Kev. 
W. Cowley, A.M. 12mo. 7 
_A Treatise on Practical Arithmetic and Mensura- 
tion. By S. P. Reynolds, 


In the Press. 


Fishers’ Grand National Improvements; or, Pic- 
turesque Beauties of the British Empire in the Nine- 
teenth Century: commencing with Liverpool, Man- 
chester, &c., in the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

The Winter’s Wreath.—The Annual published last 
year under the title of the “‘ Winter’s Wreath,” will 
appear this season with increased claims to the public 
attention. The proprietor has madé uncommon ex- 
ertions to keep a high place amongst the elegant 
works of this class ; and in the letterpress and illus- 
trations, the Wreath will be excelle by none of its 
competitors. Embellished with twelve highly-finished 
line Engravings on Steel, from a selection of rare 
and gastens pees never before engraved, the pro- 
ductions of the following painters: H. Howard,R.A., 
J. Northcote, R.A., W. Havell, Geo. Arnald, Ren- 
ton, Nicholson, (of Edinburgh.) F. P. Stephanoff, 
J. Watson, Severn, (of Rome,) Vandyke, Wright, (of 
Derby,) Garnier, Burns, &c.; and engraved by the 
following eminent artists; Goodall, Finden, Robin- 
son, Smith, Miller, Lizars, Radclyffe, Edwards, &c. 

The Poems of the late Mrs. Ribbans. 

‘Time's Telescope for 1829. 

We understand that the forthcoming volume of 
‘* Friendship’s Offering,” will appear in a style far 
superior to any of its predecessors. The plates are of 
the first character, engraved by the most eminent 
artists; and its literary contents, superintended by 
the experience and talents of its editor, Mr. Pringle, 
will be well worthy of its embellishments. ‘The 
splendid style of the leather binding, which now so 
vy unites durability with elegance, also fits the 
volume for immediate reception into the library. 


Preparing for Publication. 
A complete series of Lithographic Eaqrevings of 


Belzoni’s Model of the Egyptian l‘omb. It will con- 
tain at least eighty plates, accompanied with appro- 
priate descriptions and explanations. This Atlas is 
publishing by subscription. 
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